





World Book icemtenatin 





. because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States 
were asked whether their children had benefited from 
having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said ‘“‘Yes!””? They 
reported their children advanced more rapidly, got 
better grades, were more interested in school work. 

Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with 
even greater confidence. For the completely new 
WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year 
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history. Not merely a revision—it has been completely 
rebuilt from cover to cover. New page format and size; 
new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 
larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get your 
order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing capac- 
ity. The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Pret) ee 


hygiene programs 
with this 
FREE material 





PERSONAL CARE 


Real teen-age appeal in Physical 
Fitness and Good Grooming pro- 
grams for High School and Col- 
lege groups. 





\ DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Sec- 
ondary levels.) 5-Way Plan for 
Elementary classes and special 
material for High School groups. 








Large full-color wall charts effectively point 
out the essentials of Grooming for School and 
Job, Dental Health, and Muscle Structure, as well 
as Body Cleanliness and Hand Care. Student leaf- 
lets, attractively illustrated, clearly explain the 
“how” of personal care—and provide check sheets 
for recording progress. 


Many teachers report excellent results 
from use of wall charts, student leaf- 
lets. Send for these FREE aids today. 


Hw TRAINING is helping to give many 
boys and girls a valuable lifetime asset in 


good personal care habits. And to bring fresh in- 
terest to those important health and grooming 
programs, we have created special visual aids. 


Send now for the complete units you need—or 
for additional supply of student leaflets for new 
groups. They’re free—just mail coupon below. 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-107 
3035 St. Antoine Street 
Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-107 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness 1] New Hand Care [J 
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OCTOBER 5-11 is Fire Prevention Week 
—an opportune time for your pupils to 
help stop heavy loss of life and property 
on each year in the U. S. through 

re. 


PIF 

A MODERN ABACUS is one of the ma- 
nipulative devices in the series, NUMBER 
AS THE CuiLp Sess It. These devices 
are for supplementary use with any 
series of arithmetic textbooks. 

i ad 


GOVERNMENT owned: one acre out of 
every five in the nation. Partial break- 
down shows that Federal ownership in- 
cludes 87% of Nevada; 82% of Ari- 
zona; 72% of Utah; 67% of Idaho; and 
46% of California. 


PAI 


ARCTIC regions are making good use of 
the airplane. They have 47 airports and 
landing fields. You can learn many air- 
age facts as interesting as this one from 
the new fourth grade geography, NEIGH- 
BORS AROUND THE WORLD. 
PAP 

“CANNED” life insurance. Before you 
board your plane at the airport, you 
drop a quarter in an “insurograph,” 


write a few essential details and, presto, ’ 


the machine yields a $5000 policy. 
PIF 
GIGANTIC presses in five major cities 
are running two shifts to bring you THE 
Winston Dictionary, Copyright 1947, 
in editions for all school needs. 
OPI 


POSTAGE Increase Bill is dormant now; 

but it behooves teachers to be ever alert. 

Additional postage on books would be 

staggering, were the bill to become a law. 
wr 


ROLL call—Beard, Brooke, Browning, 
Byron, Dana, Day, deMaupassant, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Hall, Holmes, Hugo, etc., 
etc.—all are “present” in TREASURES, 
ninth grade book of ADVENTURES IN 
READING Series. 

AOS 
LIGHTNING does strike twice in the same 
place and yes, sometimes eighty-six times 
as in the case of the flagpole of the Em- 
pire State Building over a period of 
ten years. awe 
HAVE you seen the brand new WInsToN 
Epvuctionat List for Fall, 1947? If not, 
write for free copy to WInsTON FLASHEs. 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3. DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 ite) te}. hie) 
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The October Cover 


It is fitting that the cover for Oc- 
tober carry a photographic reproduction 
of one of the historic murals in the 
State Capitol by Edwin A. Abbey. This 
mural represents men who were promi- 
nent in the early history of the Com- 
monwealth. It is known as “The 
Apotheosis of Pennsylvania.” 

Those who have attended sessions of 
the House of Representatives will recog- 
nize it as the large painting immediate- 
ly back of the Speaker’s desk. It has 
particular significance during Pennsyl- 
vania Week in that it portrays many 
individuals and events that have con- 
tributed to the greatness of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The temple at the top typifies Inde- 
pendence Hall at the time of the writ- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, 
from the balcony of which was read the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
figure in the temple represents the God- 
dess of Genius. 

The life-like pictures are those of 
men who played an important part in 
the development of the Commonwealth. 
In the first tier beginning at the left 
are Captain Peter Minuit, explorer and 
navigator; Henrik Hudson, who dis- 
covered and sailed up the Delaware; 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who held a land 
grant for the great part of Pennsyl- 
vania; continuing to the right of cen- 
ter are Daniel Boone, an early pioneer 
whose home was in Berks County; 
Daniel Pastorius, founder of German- 
town; Kelpius, Wissahickon Monk of 
Fairmont Park. 

Below this group to the right in 
descending order (standing) are Doc- 
tor Rush, the father of medicine; Tom 
Paine, the noted orator; Doctor Casper 


Wistar, the noted surgeon; Oliver 
Evans, inventor of the first steam en- 
gine. 


Those seated reading from left to 
right are: John Dickinson, signer of 
the Declaration; Thomas McKean, first 
American Judge; Doctor William 
Smith, first provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Bishop White, first Epis- 
copal Bishop in Pennsylvania; General 
Muhlenberg, great Lutheran minister, 
(center) ; George M. Dallas, vice presi- 
dent of the United States, also Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain; John Fitch, in- 
ventor of the first steamboat; David 
Rittenhouse, noted astronomer (stand- 


ing); the Two Bartrams, the great ) E 


botanists (standing). 
(Turn to page 44) 
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6 NEW 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
SUE Le. 


Classroom 


FILMS! 


Hare and the Tortoise. 
A children’s classic 
that comes vividly 
alive in this complete- 
ly charming film pres- 
entation. 
























Puppetry. Shows the 
complete art of pup- 
petry from the carving 
of figures to their 
manipulation on ac- 
tual stage sets. 


Immunization. The lat- 5 
est in the famous se- > 
ries of EBFilms on’ ~ 
the human body... 
an interesting, author- 
itative, understand- 
able explanation of 
disease prevention. 


E acyctopaedia Britannica Films 
brings to your classroom six outstand- 
ing new films... so skillfully conceived, 
so brilliant in performance that they 
actually mark a forward step in audio- 
visual education. 


See these new EBFilms. They illu- 
minate classroom teaching. They make 
information absolutely absorbing—are, 
in themselves, enriching experiences 
which your pupils will remember fully 
and gratefully. 


All EBFilms are designed for class- 
room use, produced under the super- 
vision of leading educators. You and 
your pupils are losing much if you teach 
without them. Write for full informa- 
tion on each of these films today. 


IN FULL COLOR 


3 SUPERB FILMS ON PAINTING 


The Making of a Mural. 
Thomas Hart Benton exe- 
cutes a brilliant mural step 
by step before the color cam- 
era... a method of instruc- 
tion that will revolutionize 
art teaching. 




























Painting Refiections in Wa- 
ter. Eliot O’Hara, A.N.A., 
explains and illustrates his 
excellent water-color tech- 
niques while painting a view 
of Gloucester Har 


Brush Techniques. . . . Mr. 
O'Hara paints a vivid im- 
pression of a landscape 
while demonstrating brush 
techniques in a way that 
only a color film could show. 












NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
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Not all the Money 
(in the World 


All the money in the world can’t buy good health. But... 
a few pennies a day can purchase financial protection in 
event of illness or accident. 

The Educators, specialists in Teacher Protection for over 
36 years, have a Group Plan that is a great comfort at times 
of extra medical expense. It provides flexible coverage .. . 
enables your group to select the protection that best fits 
its needs. 

Check some of the advantages it offers—benefits can start 
on the first day of accident or illness . . . extra daily benefit 
for hospital confinement up to 70 days... protection during 
school term and while on vacation . .. no physical examina- 
tion required . . . no age limit. 

Send the coupon below for full details or to have our 
representative explain the Plan to your group. 





Non-cancellable, 
individual Educators 
Policies are also available. 


. 
. 
. 
ee? 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 





OCTOBER COVER (Cont'd) 

The military figure drawing his 
sword, to the left of the seated group, 
is “Mad” Anthony Wayne. 

In the lower left hand corner Goy. 
ernor Curtin with arms folded views the 
army of ’61, officered by Generals 
Meade and Hancock, as the Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers pass on their way to war. 

Directly in the center of the mural 
is a group of three, the central figure 
is William Penn, to his right stands 
Robert Morris, and to his left, Benja- 
min Franklin. 

There remain two other individuals 
prominent in the foreground of un- 
usual interest because of their contribu- 
tions to education. The figure to the 
right with a protecting arm about a 
little boy is Stephen Girard, founder 
of Girard College. The figure to the 
left with hand raised as if in debate is 
Thaddeus Stevens. 

Truly Mr. Abbey in this historic 
mural has personified through a well- 
chosen list of individuals the ideals of 
the Commonwealth’s founder and its 
early history. 





Pennsylvania 

In every crisis of our government the 
attitude of Pennsylvania has been of 
crucial importance, as the affectionate 
name of ‘Keystone State” signified. 
Pennsylvania has always looked before 
she leaped, and it was well that she 
should do so. But having finally made 
up her mind, in each great crisis of our 
national history, her weight has been 
cast unhesitatingly upon the right side, 
and has been found irresistible. This 
was true alike at the time of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution and 
during the terrible years when the 
issue was the preservation of the Union. 

Pennsylvania’s soil is historic. It 
was within Pennsylvania’s borders that 
the contest was waged to decide 
whether the valiant soldiers of France 
would be able to bar this continent 
against the domination of the people of 
the English-speaking colonies. It was 
on Pennsylvania’s soil that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed and 
the constitutional convention held. It 
was in Pennsylvania that Washington 
wintered at Valley Forge, and by keep- 
ing his army together during that win- 
ter definitely turned the scales in out 
favor in the contest for independence. 
It was again on Pennsylvania's soil, at 
Gettysburg, that the tide turned in the 
Civil War. In the composition of het 
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Gorrelated téxtbook-filmstrip program is an ideal 
aching tools, a co-ordination of the printed page 
jected picture. 
filmstrips are correlated with specific textbook series, the 
of each medium being utilized to the maximum. 
othe textbook and the correlated filmstrip are co-basic. Each has 
“its own unique functions. 

S.V.E. and the publisher are specialists. Each does the job it 
knows best, the publisher handling the editorial work, S.V.E. the 
technical production, 

Through the combination of the printed page and projected 
pictures, the student assimilates and retains a substantially greater 
amount of the textbook information. 

Correlated filmstrips are ideally suited for use in the individual 
classrooms, where visual education belongs. 

Several series of the new correlated filmstrips have been com- 
pleted and are ready for immediate delivery. Others are in pro- 
duction. Correlated filmstrips for use with the textbooks you are 
now using may already be completed. Be sure to check the list of 
filmstrips and the books with which they have been correlated. 


Model AAA Write today Address Dept. ST 
Tri-Purpose Projector . 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET ron on ce) 621445804 
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CLEM WILLIAMS 


says — 
WATCH FOR THEM! 
THE NEW. DEVRY’S 





Designed and built to the exact- 
ing specifications of audio-visual 
specialists who asked fora .... 


professional 16mm. 





sound-on-film projector 
for the classroom 


The Newest DeVRY Projector is: 
(1) SMALL— 


Cempact as a portable typewriter 


(2) LIGHTWEIGHT— 


Easy to carry as a portable radio 


(3) TOP QUALITY— 


Finest of materials and workmanship 


(4) PRICED RIGHT— 


Fits the most modest budget 
DeVRY engineers designed them. DeVRY 
craftsmen built them. These _ beautiful, 
efficient and durable 16mm. sound-on-film 
projectors reflect DeVRY’s more than 34 
years of motion picture equipment in- 
ventive and development experience. Into 
them has gone the same craftsmanship that 
builds DeVRY 35mm. projectors and am- 
plifiers, which are doing so much to pro- 
duce “the perfect show” in the world’s 
finer theaters. 

These new DeVRY professional 16mm. 
sound-on-film projectors are on the way 
to you through us. Watch for them. 
Wait for them. 


CLEM WILLIAMS FILMS 
311 Market Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Send me without obligation, latest informa- 
tion on DeVRY l6mm. Projection Equip- 
ment. 


Name 
Address 
City 





of Army-Navy “E 
Award tor Motion Pic 


ture Sound Equipment 





SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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people, moreover, Pennsylvania has 
epitomized the composition of our 
Union; for here many old world races 
have mingled their blood to make that 
new type, the American. Finally, in all 
branches of the public service, in peace 
and in war, the native or adopted citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania have attained the 
highest eminence-——From President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s address at the 
dedication of the Capitol, October 4, 
1906. 


Tribute te the Keystone 
Stale 


If you're off to Philadelphia this morning 

And wish to prove the truth of what I say, 

I pledge my word you'll find the pleasant 
land behind 

Unaltered since Red Jacket rode that way. 


Still the pine woods scent the noon, still the 
catbird sings his tune, 
Still autumn sets the maple forest blazing. 
Still the grapevine through the dusk flings 
her soul-compelling musk. 
Still the fireflies in the corn make night 
amazing. 
They are there, there, there with earth im- 
mortal 
(Citizens, I give you friendly warning). 
The things that truly last when men and 
times have passed. 


—RUDYARD KIPLING. 





Pennsylvania Quiz-Essay 
Contest 


In connection with the 1947 observ- 
ance of Pennsylvania Week, October 
13 to 19, inclusive, a Quiz-Essay Con- 
|test for high school seniors will be 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania Retail- 
ers Association under the supervision 
of the Department of Commerce and 
in cooperation with the Department of 
Public Instruction. Twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars of cash prizes are being 
provided by the Retailers Association. 





| Quiz Contest 

| The Quiz Contest will be held sim- 
jultaneously on October 15 in the 
‘schools of the Commonwealth. Prizes 
jwill be locally sponsored. 

Essay Contest 

| Essays will be written on the gen- 
jeral subject “Why I Prefer to Live in 
|Pennsylvania.’” There will be 15 prizes 
totaling $2,500 in this contest. 

The essays are due by Friday, Octo- 
ber 31, and are to be mailed to: Quiz- 
Essay Contest, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Main Capitol 





| Building, 


Harrisburg, 





They're all in Pennsylvania this morning! | 





Pennsylvania. | 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 






Labels 
for 
Preserves 








Autumn is preserving time. Children can help 


encourage home preserving—and help in the 
actual work—by making gay, colorful labels for 
use on jams, jellies and other home preserves 
They'll enjoy drawing tomatoes, cherries, 
bunches of grapes, etc., on lightweight white 
paper, then coloring them realistically with 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. 
Leave a band of white across 
the center for the date or 
any special information. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 








PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


a) By Rose Marie Cruzan. The most ub- 
derstandable book on parliamentary pro- 
cedure ever written. Gives answers to any 
question about parliamentary rules at @ 
glance—easily read. Based upon actual 
teaching experience—accurate in all respects 
Complete index. Quick reference. 2298 pp 
Copyright 1947. Write today for information. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Dept. X-2, Bloomington, Ill. 











EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR 
Selling School Books 


If you area retired teacher or have time to sell 
textbooks to schools on a liberal commission 
basis, write for full particulars. 





NOBLE and NOBLE New Yo = York 
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HOW DOES AJET PLANE Woke? 
HOW CAN IT CLIMB ALMOST 
‘2 MILES A MINUTE — 
STRAIGHT UP 2. 


WHAT VORACIOUS INSECTS PRODUCE 
YOUNG WHICH SPEND THEIR FIRST 
'2OR3 YEARS UNDER WATER AND USE 
JET PROPULSION TO CATCH THEIR PREY? 







* BATS USE RADAR—THEY. . 
NEVER HIT EVEN TELE~. 
PHONE WIRES IN 
“NIGHT FLYING,” ~ 











GORDIAN KNOT. 
VHAT WAS 1T 7 











Dramatic clarity is the sparkling reason 
why students of all ages like Compton's. 
Compton facts are not “dry-as-dust”— 
they come alive before students’ eyes. 
Compton facts .are Comptonized with a 
drama which unerringly stimulates in- 
terest and makes facts easily understood 
and clearly remembered. 


Answers to the quiz-facts on this page will be found in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia as Poa ap Gordian 
Knot, Vol. A, pg. 114. Bat, Vol. B, 5, rg, 3 “— Plane, 


2146. Insects’ Young, pg. 90. 
Vol J be est Capitol, Vol. B, ps: 169. 
‘Ea 

















CAPITOL INTHE WORLDS a4 
j; SO. HIGH THAT “VISITORS® 
;_ FIND EVEN “WALKING sa 
RRO. WORK: 













Weight of Earth, Vol. E, pg. 13. 
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COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


If you don’t have Compton’s and can’t find ROBERT O. BOYER, State Mgr. 
the answers to the above questions, write @ Lesnett Road, Route 2 
us or our representative—no obligation. Bridgeville, Pennsylvania 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY oe 1000 North Dearborn Street oe Chicago 10, Illinois 
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HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 


























POOR 
DIETS 
GOOD 
DIETS 
aa FAIR ple 
pe § DIETS (=) 
ma fae] |. 
ee (=) : 
29% 19% 52% 

















Here is the diet record of one class 
in a Minnesota school. How would 
your class score? 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 
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MBIRITION BAORSATION 
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Among the tested materials avail- 
able are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them 
you can quickly gauge your pupils’ 
knowledge of nutrition and discover 
where eating habits are fauity. 








New light on Jack-0’-Lanterns 


Surprising as it may seem, the 
emphasis here is not really on 
Halloween —it’s on nutrition! 
While making their annual jack- 
o’-lanterns, these children are 
learning about the importance of 
green and yellow vegetables in 
their diets—about yellow vege- 
tables in particular. 

This is one of the many ways 
children all over the country are 
now being taught the facts about 
foods and nutrition. A variety 
of projects and experiences with 


foodsare made part of the curric- // 


ulum. Helpful materials, dis- / 
tributed by General Mills, hh 
have been prepared by edu- 
cators and tested in experimental 
schools. The boys and girls are 
finding this method absorbing; 
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teachers are finding it effective. 

Today, more and more teachers 
are using the General Mills ‘‘Pro- 
gram of Assistance in Nutrition 
and Health Education” to help 
establish good eating habits. Per- 
haps this program would be 
helpful to you. For complete in 
formation write to the Educa- 
tional Section, Public Services 
Dept., General Mills, Minneapolis 
1, Minnesota. 


CG 





Copyright 1947, ee 
General Mills, Inc Pig 
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Peunsylvauia 


Its Heritage of Freedom 


“Freedom is everybody’s business,” is 
a slogan which will be utilized widely 
in connection with the tour of the 
Freedom Train which began its year- 
long nationwide tour at Philadelphia 
on September 16. The Freedom Train 
will contain the originals of a variety 
of priceless documents and writings 
which are the very foundations of the 
development of our American Freedom 
and liberties. 

Not only is freedom the business of 
everybody today, but it is at the very 
root of the future trend of our mod- 
ern world civilization. All too few 
persons understand the extent to which 
the slow development of human free- 
dom has been the very foundation stone 
of western European civilization and its 
transplantation and evolution in Amer- 
ica. It seems to me, as a historian, that 
virtually every major advance of our 
modern civilization has centered around 
the continued urge of mankind for 
more freedom of conscience, enterprise, 
expression, and exercise of self rule. 


Freedom Never Secure 


Today, freedom is an issue of the 
utmost importance in determining the 
future of the civilized world. We 
sometimes make the mistake, and it is 
a tragic one, of assuming that all of the 
battles for freedom have been won by 
our forefathers. Freedom is never a 
secure thing. It always has been chal- 
lenged, and it is in the balance today. 


When I was asked to prepare some 
type of article or statement which 
would serve to accompany a presenta- 
tion of the remarkable art work center- 
ing in Edwin Abbey’s “The Apotheosis 
of Pennsylvania” which helps to glorify 
the Capitol at Harrisburg, it seemed 
to me that the most worthwhile thing 
I could do would be to point out that 
the entire history of Pennsylvania is 
something of an apotheosis, or deifica- 
tion and personification, of the story 
of man’s search for freedom. I hon- 
estly believe that the citizens of no 
other single state can derive greater 
inspiration out of their own history as 
an urge to preserve our freedoms. 
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S. K. STEVENS, State Historian 
Experiment in Liberty 

The story of William Penn and the 
founding of Pennsylvania has been told 
time and again. Pennsylvania was 
founded by one of the truly great fig- 
ures in the world history of man’s 
search for liberty. The fact that Wil- 
liam Penn founded the Quaker Com- 
monwealth as a “Holy Experiment” in 
liberty is well known. What is often 
overlooked is the fact that Penn was 
great enough, as the Pilgrim and Puri- 
tan of New England were not, to of- 
fer the priceless privilege of freedom 
to all sects and to all peoples, and not 
to a chosen few. 

Benjamin Franklin was another great 
world statesman and philosopher who 
contributed richly to the development 
of our modern heritage of freedom and 
liberty. The colonial world was en- 
lightened by two great Pennsylvanians 
—William Penn and Benjamin Frank- 
lin. No other figures, other than 
Thomas Jefferson, could be said to 
have influenced the rise of a new world 
of liberty and freedom to a greater 
extent. Those who would wish to 
rest Pennsylvania’s claim to inspiring 
the modern age of political, economic, 
or social liberty upon either of these 
two personalities should note the deep 
significance attached to the fact that 
the Freedom Train began its tour in 
Philadelphia, birthplace of both the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Federal Constitution. 


Father of the Constitution 


William Penn had long since passed 
from the scene when these two epochal 
events took place. Benjamin Franklin 
was still alive, but his greatest services 
had been rendered prior to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. It was Penn- 
sylvania’s: James Wilson who contrib- 
uted so largely to the framing of our 
present federal Constitution that he 
won the right to share with Madison 
of Virginia the title of “Father of the 
Constitution.” Even before the _his- 


toric sessions of 1787, Pennsylvania 
had itself framed its first State Con- 
stitution of 1776, which recent histor- 
ians credit with having influenced 
greatly the leaders of the French Revo- 
lution who started the fires of liberty 
burning in Europe. 

Nor did the spirit of freedom cease 
to activate Pennsylvanians in later years. 
The crusade against slavery began with 
Pennsylvania Quakers and Mennonites 
in Germantown and the later found- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery in 1775. Gradual 
abolition of slavery was provided for 
by the General Assembly on February 
29, 1780, the first step in this direction 
in the new nation. The underground 
Railroad was a flourishing institution 
in Pennsylvania where freedom-loving 
citizens sought to aid the escaping 
slave. Among the leading abolitionist 
and feminist crusaders for freedom in 
the pre-civil War era was Jane Swiss- 
helm for whom the present town of 
Swissvale in western Pennsylvania is 
named. Lucretia Mott and Anna 
Dickinson were other leaders in the at- 
tack on slavery. 


The Wilmot Proviso 

Pennsylvanians should never forget 
the name of David Wilmot, whose 
birthplace is still standing at Bethany 
in Wayne County and whose later home 
and grave at Towanda, Bradford Coun- 
ty, are freedom shrines. Wéilmot’s in- 
fluence and fame have centered about 
the Wilmot Proviso of 1846 through 
which he sought to prevent the further 
extension of the institution of slavery 
It became the rallying cry for the 
growth of the anti-slavery movement in 
the North and the West. He was a 
leader in organizing the Republican 
Party, both in Pennsylvania and the 
Nation, and a factor in elevating 
Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. 

During the War Between the States 
which ensued, Governor Andrew Gregg 
Curtin of this State was beyond ques- 
tion the greatest war leader among all 


“Greedam is concerned alte with matters of 
the spirit and of conscience and expression” 
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the governors of loyal states. Very re- 
cent historical research has revealed the 
great importance of the Altoona Con- 
ference of 1862 projected by Governor 
Curtin in influencing the issuance of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. 

In mentioning David Wilmot, it is 
appropriate to call attention to another 
Pennsylvanian associated with Wilmot 
in his early years who made a genuine- 
ly important contribution to freedom 
of economic opportunity in America. 
Galusha Grow, native of Connecticut 
who came to Pennsylvania with his 
widowed mother as a youth and settled 
in Glenwood, Susquehanna County, was 
Wilmot’s law partner and succeeded 
him in Congress. There, as one of its 
aost youthful members, his burning 
ambition was to provide legislation 
making it possible for every American 
citizen to have access freely to the 
great land reserve in the West. His 
desire bore fruit in the Homestead Act 
of 1862 which opened the national 
domain to free settlement. This monu- 
mental act, fathered by the youthful 
Susquehanna County statesman, was one 
of the most far reaching in our na- 
tion’s history in terms of its contribu- 
tion to freedom from want and a 
chance for a new way of life for mil- 
lions of Americans. 


Contributions to Economic Progress 


Since the days of Benjamin Franklin, 
Pennsylvanians have been contributing 
to the improvement of the world of 
transportation, industry, and science. 
Oliver Evans, John Fitch, and Robert 
Fulton made the steamboat possible. 
Matthias Baldwin helped make the 
locomotive a reality, and American 
railroads really began in Pennsylvania. 
The first iron T rails produced com- 
mercially to make possibie building the 
early railroads were turned out at Dan- 
ville in Montour County in 1845. The 
first commercial production of the steel 
rail was at Johnstown in 1867 at the 
Cambria Iron Works, where William 
Kelly had eatlier fathered the experi- 
mental development of the rotary con- 
verter method of making steel. George 
Westinghouse developed the air brake 
and alternating current transmission of 
electricity together with many other 
devices. It is difficult to measure the 


extent to which such persons contrib- 
uted to enlarging the freedom of man- 
kind through enlarged opportunity and 
relief from drudgery and backbreaking 
toil. 
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The Most Priceless of Freedoms 

Freedom is concerned also with mat- 
ters of the spirit and of conscience and 
expression. Dictatorship or totalitar- 
ianism can promise with some assur- 
ance a certain freedom from want. 
Totalitarian principles applied to gov- 
erning men have never provided full 
freedom of conscience and expression. 
The regimentation necessary to pro- 
vide economic security invariably has 
been purchased at the price of liberty. 
Freedom of religion, the press, and 
other media of expression is funda- 
mental to the democratic way of life. 
Without them the individual must lose 
the most priceless of his freedoms—tne 
right to express his conscience and 
mind publicly and the right to deter- 
mine the nature of the political and 
social order under which he may live 
and work. 





Pa. Dept. of Commerce Photo 
Independence Hall 


One of the alarming trends of our 
time is the extent to which many per- 
sons appear willing to surrender free- 
dom of conscience and expression in 
order to achieve a certain physical se- 
curity. Toleration, objective truth, 
freedom, a supreme desire for liberty 
are today too frequently submerged 
by the development of what a recent 
philosopher has called “the cult of 
power.” In their place we observe 
an increasing intolerance, untruth, 
abandonment of individualism, and re- 
liance upon “‘leaders’”’ for direction and 
control. 

Such was not the spirit upon which 
Pennsylvania was grounded as a Holy 
Experiment in the right of men to de- 
termine for themselves what religious 
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faiths they should espouse, what frames 
of government they should evolve, with 
an eye to ever greater civil and politi- 
cal liberty. It was not the spirit which 
gradually pushed back the frontier from 
a few scattered settlements along the 
coast and inland river valleys of the 
Atlantic seaboard to a strong and ad- 
vancing line of civilization west of the 
Alleghenies. Nor was it such a phil- 
osophy which made Pennsylvania a 
haven of refuge from the religious and 
political persecution of the intolerant 
and autocratic European governmental 
and social systems of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

As one looks back over the early 
history of Pennsylvania, the conclusion 
is inevitable that the rapid growth of 
Penn’s colony from a few hundred set- 
tlers on the banks of the Delaware to 
the second most populous of the Eng- 
lish colonies and a center of enlightened 
culture and active industry and enter- 
prise was due to one thing—freedom. 
It took the freedom offered in Penn’s 
province to utilize the richness of the 
physical heritage inherent in the loca- 
tion, the soil, and the natural resources 
of the land now encompassed within 
our great Commonwealth. 


A Little Different 

I have a feeling that this heritage of 
freedom has been ever with us, un- 
consciously no doubt at times, as a 
motivating force behind the growth of 
Pennsylvania. As one looks back over 
the years of our history, the careful 
observer of Pennsylvania culture, 
economy, or politics must discern a cer- 
tain peculiar quality which makes the 
Quaker Commonwealth a little different 
from its sisters in the American com- 
monwealth of states. Here in Penn- 
sylvania, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the modern era, thousands of 
men and women of widely divergent 
racial, religious, social, and_ political 
beliefs were brought together in a com- 
mon urge to find the freedom made 
possible by the earlier wisdom of a 
great statesman—William Penn. Here 
they settled and peopled a state, and 
went on to help people a nation by 
settling in other states to the South and 
West. 

Across the pages of the history of our 
State stalk the shadowy figures of many 
men and women who have helped to 
build into the fibre of our America a 
certain spirit of democracy and free- 
dom. This is not saying that our 
America is solely the product of Penn- 
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sylvanians’ labors. What I do mean to 
say is that there is a certain, if per- 
haps intangible, difference about the 
flow of history in Pennsylvania. 

It is a flow dominated by a certain 
urge for freedom which seems to be a 
little stronger in Pennsylvania than in 
the average American state. We have 
had Benjamin Franklin, Robert Morris, 
James Wilson, Albert Gallatin, David 
Wilmot, Thaddeus Stevens, Galusha 
Grow, Andrew Gregg Curtin, and Jere- 
miah S. Black as leaders in the fight for 
political freedom, to name but a few. 
In the larger battle to free men’s minds 
and to secure individual liberty on so- 
cial and economic fronts, we have had 
as leaders since the day of Penn and 
Franklin, Joseph Priestley, George 
Wolf, Thomas Burrowes, Anthony 
Benezet, Henry Carey, Henry George, 
Robert Ogden, Roberts Vaux, and 
Nathan Schaeffer, ds well as many 
others. 

In the realm of economic progress 
involving the improvement of basic 
living standards of all the people, 
with consequent freedom from want 
and expanded frontiers of economic 
opportunity, Pennsylvania has been in 
the forefront. A careful analysis of 
American industrial advancement in 
the past century will reveal a truly 
astounding preponderance of leadership 
upon the part of individuals and insti- 
tutions within this State. The names 
of such modern figures as David Alter, 
Henry P. Armsby, Alexander D. Bache, 
John Fitch, Oliver Evans, Robert Ful- 
ton, Charles Goodyear, Elisha Kent 
Kane, William Kelly, Robert E. Peary, 
Edgar Fahs Smith, George Westing- 
house, Matthias Baldwin, Edward Budd, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Edward Bok, Elihu 
Thomson, Nicholas Biddle, Alexander 
Cassat, Jay Cooke, Charles H. Cramp, 
Andrew W. Mellon, John A. Roebling, 
Charles M. Schwab, George W. Scran- 
ton, Thomas Scott, Frank Thomson, 
and John Wanamaker are but a few 
which come to mind as leaders in busi- 
ness, industry, finance, and practical 
science and invention. 


Not License to Exploit 


I assume that a majority of those 
who will read this article are teachers 
in our public schools. To them I ad- 
dress an especial plea to recall in the 
minds and hearts of those who are the 
product of the free public school sys- 
tem inaugurated in 1834 a fuller ap- 
preciation of the history of this Com- 
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monwealth. Neither America nor 
Pennsylvania is perfect. The struggle 
tc create and to preserve a still larger 
sphere of freedom of opportunity and 
conscience is not yet won, if indeed it 
ever will be. 

“Freedom is everybody’s business,” 
but we must be alert to what a precious 
and all important thing it is in our 
lives. It is not license to exploit, to 
humble, to subdue, or to trample upon 
the racial or religious beliefs of any of 
our fellow citizens. ‘Lhe spirit of free- 
dom, and it is the “apotheosis of Penn- 
sylvania”’, is the spirit of tolerance and 
understanding, of equal privilege and 
opportunity for all regardless of race, 
creed, or economic station, of continued 
advancement of free government and 
the common welfare of all our citizenry. 
It must be kept alive in our world at all 
costs. 





Less Rocky Pastures 


Public education within our own 
country is facing one of the major 
crises in its history. The most acute 
of the critical factors is the shortage 
of teachers. Not enough young peo- 
ple of superior quality are going into 
teaching as a profession, teachers who 
left the field for some form of war 
services are not returning, and those 
still in the classrooms are beginning to 
look longingly at greener and less 
rocky pastures. For they have dis- 
covered that the world is filled with 
things they can do and do well, and 
although some of them genuinely love 
the art of teaching they are finding too 
hard the actual or prospective burden 
of long hours, exacting schedules, low 
returns on the initial investment in 
preparation, and an uncertain economic 
future—Susan B. Riley, Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


Rural Life and 


Education Conference 


Ralph C. Swan, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Planning Committee and 
member of the general Planning Com- 
mittee of the Department of Rural 
Education of the NEA, announces a 
three-day conference at State College, 
October 27, 28, 29. 

The theme of the conference is ‘Edu- 
cation for an Enduring Community Life 
in Rural America.” The conference is 
planned by the North Atlantic Regional 
Committee on Rural Education of the 
National Education Association. The 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion and many other Pennsylvania or- 
ganizations having special interests in 
education and rural life are joining in 
sponsorship of this conference. 

It follows a similar conference held 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in May, 1947, in which partict- 
pants included educational, agricultural, 
and business leaders. 

The conference should attract the at- 
tendance of those working in rural 
problems whether educational, agricul- 
tural, business, health, civic,- religious, 
or any other phase of rural community 
life. 


—_—_~.>——_——- 


School Savings 


“If you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher’s stone.” 
—Benjamin Franklin 

Pupils in the public schools in the 
State of Pennsylvania have the oppor- 
tunity to “have the philosopher's stone’’ 
if they develop the habit of saving 
through the schools saving stamp pro- 
gram and its parent, the Savings Bond 
Program. Habits of thrift and economy 
developed in school children now will 
have a direct influence on the nation’s 
future. 

Superintendent Francis B. Haas, who 
is chairman of the Education Advisory 
Committee of the Pennsylvania United 
States Savings Bond Division, said that 
continued support of the local savings 
program will mean more reserve avail- 
able for maintaining our American 
standard of living. 

James W. Marvin, Education Direc- 
tor, United States Savings Bond Divi- 
sion, 21 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 
2, has teaching aids which have been 
tested by curriculum authorities for use 
in the development of this program. 
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SOIL VARA educational sys- 
tem stands at the threshold of a new 
era of progress. We, the educators of 
this Commonwealth, have an outstand- 


ing opportunity to make new records | 


of accomplishment as a result of the in- 
creased appropriations and other legis- 
lation signed into law this year. His- 
tory will show that Governor James H. 
Duff and the General Assembly of 1947 
made possible a new era of progress and 
development in the educational system 
of Pennsylvania. This will be pos- 
sible because of the greatly increased 
appropriations made and approved, and 
the many laws of general and specific 
nature which carry large potential bene- 
fits to more effective administration and 
to expanded educational opportunities. 
Division of Responsibility 

These new legal instruments in terms 
of long-range, increased financial sup- 
port and new laws are founded upon 
some very deep convictions which in- 
clude (a) the belief that there is a 
significant relationship between the 
educational system and the life of a 
nation, (b) that the perpetuation of our 
governmental ideal requires a control 
on the part of our local communities, 
and (c) that a very important factor in 
such local participation and control is 
a proper division of financial responsi- 
bility between the local community and 
the State. 

A total of 148 acts relating either 
directly or indirectly to education were 
signed by Governor Duff. 

Twenty-five of those acts amend the 
School Code and twenty-four others, in- 
dependent of the Code, affect the ad- 
ministration and organization of the 
public schools. Thirty-one were appro- 
priation Acts and the rest covered pro- 
fessional education, teachers’ retirement 
and services of the Department, includ- 
ing, for the first time, the licensing and 
regulation of private schools. 


A Quarter-Billion Dollar Business 

Reviewing the new educational pic- 
ture financially there has been appro- 
priated to education in Pennsylvania 
and approved by the Governor the total 
sum of $239,123,900 to be paid direct- 
ly by the State in support of public 
schools and other educational functions. 
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New Laws and New Opportunities 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
Superintendent of Dibklic Instruction 


This is an increase of $67,551,736 over 
the total educational appropriations by 
the Commonwealth for the 1945-47 
biennium of $171,572,164. 

In other words forty per cent of the 
entire State budget from the general 
fund has been earmarked for the cause 
of education in Pennsylvania during 
this biennium. (Total General Fund ap- 
propriations are $595,252,831 of which 
$239,123,900 is for education.) 

Pennsylvanians now obtain the edu- 
cational benefits of a public school sys- 
tem for which nearly a quarter-billion 
dollars per year is being spent. The 
State’s 1,500,000 public school children 
are now a part of an advanced school 
system for which the current operating 
expenses during the 1947-49 biennium 
will be $459,000,000. The State con- 
tribution to this total sum will be $173,- 
000,000 to the local school districts 
for the direct support of the teaching 
units (the so-called classroom units) 
and $18,355,000 additionally for other 
public school expenses, a total of $191,- 
355,000 or more than forty-one per cent 
of the current operating expenses of 
the school system. 


The Manifold Appropriation 

The educational appropriations have 
a breakdown which readily discloses 
the extent to which Pennsylvania has 
committed a major portion of its tax 
income to the education of its chil- 
dren, its college men and women, and 
its older citizens. 

First is the previously referred to 
$173,000,000 scheduled as a direct 
subsidy to the more than 2,500 local 
school districts in Pennsylvania. This 
is an increase of $48,000,000 for the 
current biennium over that of the past 
biennium. In addition there are the 
other public school subsidies totaling 
$18,355,000, the principal item of 
which is school bus transportation, 
which brings the State’s contribution 
to the public school system up to $191,- 
355,000. 

Second is the appropriation to the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
governmental operations which has 
been increased by $808,987 to $2,606,- 
500 from $1,797,513. This departmen- 
tal item includes, for example, the 
State Library, administration of the 


School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
books for the partially sighted, and 
conducting auditory 
among school children. 

Third is the appropriation to Penn. 
sylvania’s State-owned educational in- 
stitutions, which has been increased 
$2,772,754 from $6,677,246 to $9,450,- 
000. This item includes our fourteen 
State Teachers Colleges, our college 
centers established to take care of the 
veterans’ demand for a college educa. 
tion, and our schools for special edu. 
cation. 

Fourth is the appropriation for the 
education of the deaf and blind, which 
has been increased $881,695 from $1,- 
618,305 to $2,500,000. 

Fifth, the retirement program for 
our school teachers receives an addi- 
tional $5,074,400 with an appropria- 
tion of $13,486,400 as compared to 
the previous appropriation of $8,412,- 
000. 

Sixth is in our subsidies to colleges 
and universities in the Commonwealth, 
which include eight of the largest in. 
stitutions teaching liberal arts, agricul- 
ture, medicine and veterinary medicine, 
which have been increased $6,492,300 
with an appropriation of $18,592,500 
as compared to the previous appro- 
priation of $12,100,200. 

Seventh is in our other educational 
institutions which we subsidize such 
as museums, industrial schools and 
farm schools, and which receive an in- 
crease of $224,600 with an appropria: 
tion of $663,500 as compared to $438,- 
900 and our aid to free libraries was 
increased $21,000 with an appropriation 
of $100,000 as compared to $79,000. 

This breakdown shows that every 
educational enterprise which the Com- 
monwealth has undertaken or which it 
subsidizes, has received greatly in- 
creased financial assistance. But the 
greatest increase is obviously to be 
found in that appropriation to the pub- 
lic school system. It is this item which 
helps to provide for the increases in 
salaries for the public school teachers 
Under this new legislation, we estimate 
that the average salary this next school 
year for all members of the teaching 
and supervisory staffs, will be approxi- 
mately $2,527. 
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Prior to the passage of Act 515 the 
maximum subsidy from the State on 
the basis of each public school teaching 
unit was $1,800 with a minimum of 
$600. Now it is a maximum of $2,200 
per teaching unit, with a $700 mini- 
mum. ‘There is also a scale of yearly 
increases which will bring it up to 
$2,600 maximum and $800 minimum 
by the school year 1951-52. 

Legislation also brings the licensing 
and regulation of many of the private 
schools under the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the first time. The 
work of accomplishing this task is 
already well under way. 

Curriculum Revision 

Curriculum revision is speeded along 
its course by the appropriation of 
$100,000. This program has already 
achieved its initial steps in elementary 
education. 

Other legislation set up two new 
agencies, the State Tax Equalization 
Board, having to do with equalizing 
the financing of the school system, and 
the State Public School Building Au- 
thority, having to do with the building 
of new schools and their financing; the 
Joint State Government Commission is 
authorized to make educational studies 
in connection with the subject of ex- 
tending the public school system and, 
in conclusion, there is that particularly 
significant law which requires county 
boards of school directors to prepare 
county-wide plans for the merging of 
school districts, or parts of school dis- 
tricts, and for the reorganization of 
attendance areas and administrative 
units to be submitted for the approval 
of the State Council of Education and, 
if approved, submitted to the voters for 
their epproval or disapproval. 
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Realization of Equalization 


Pennsylvania’s more than 2,500 
school districts have made commend- 
able progress in bringing about the 
equalization of educational opportun- 
ities between city school children and 
country school children, and the new 
law provides the means of realization. 

In virtually all districts, educational 
opportunities are being steadily ex- 
panded through the use of consolidated 
schools and the transportation of chil- 
dren to these institutions which offer 
greater facilities and more comprehen- 
sive programs in virtually all fields. 

This district activity, combined with 
the new law, will bring about inestim- 
able educational values through the 
Commonwealth. There are fewer than 
3,600 one-room schools still remaining 
in the Commonwealth with less than 
80,000 of the State’s 1,500,000 public 
school children being educated in them. 
The elimination of the one-room, one- 
teacher school is taking place so rapidly 
that the next ten years should see their 
complete departure from the Pennsyl- 
vania scene except in a few isolated 
localities where road and weather con- 
ditions make their existence necessary 

Pennsylvania’s new and intensive con- 
servation program has to do with edu- 
cation, too. The necessity for conserv- 
ation of Pennsylvania’s natural resources 
is a lesson that every Pennsylvania 
school child must know by heart. In 
education, we feel that conservation 
must always be considered an integral 
part of the schooling of Pennsylvania’s 
boys and girls. 

The teaching of conservation to a 
million and a half school children does 
not alone have economic benefits. There 
are profound moral connotations. 


Francis B. Haas takes oath of 
office as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for another four-year 
term beginning on August 23. 
Judge J. Paul Rupp of Dauphin 
County court administered the oath. 


Awareness of trusteeship and conscious- 
ness of the need for preserving natura! 
resources and passing them on to the 
next generation is a real moral ac- 
complishment. 

Clearly we are on the threshold of 
new developments in our system of 
free public education. Many of the 
laws point the way to enlargement of 
educational functions that already exist; 
others point to services in new fields 
The greatly increased appropriations 
will make it possible to translate this 
new legislation into programs of action. 
The blueprints of our enlarged edu- 
cational structure are in the acts them- 
selves. The finances necessary to en- 
large our educational structure have 
been provided in the increased appro- 
priations. 

The era that unfolds is one in which 
there is opportunity for all to join— 
citizens, taxpayers, school directors, ad- 
ministrators, teachers. There is but ane 
task before us, namely, for each to 
accept his or her responsibility as a 
builder of our larger educational struc 
ture. I invite you to join in this task. 


JOHNSTOWN board of education has 
started a vocational school for veterans. 
More than 200 students are enrolled in 
eight different shops. Instruction is 
being given in the fundamentals of 
electricity, radio, refrigeration and air- 
conditioning, auto body and fender 
work, auto mechanics, commercial art, 
mechanical drawing, sheet metal and 
welding. This vocational program for 
veterans is in addition to the veterans 
high school which has been operating 
since February, 1946. 
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ONE WAY TO UNDERSCORE SAFETY 


ROBERT WAYNE CLARK, Principal 
Olirer Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia 


Stand back when the autos go through! 
Believe it, they’re bigger than you! 
It’s better to linger 
And twiddle your finger 
Than wake up in bed black and blue! 


This is the seed from which grew 
a highly successful project in safety 
education at the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Junior High School in Phila- 
delphia. Along with a half dozen other 
doggerel verses it was sent by the 
principal of the school to his district 
superintendent, D. Willard Zahn, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Safety 
of the Philadelphia public schools. Mr. 
Zahn’ responded by challenging the 
principal to complete the operetta which 
lay in embryo in this single verse. 

Then, when the production reached 
the stage where musical talent and train- 
ing were needed, Eleanor I. Renninger 
became a member of the Holmes Junior 
High School staff. Her skilled hands 
turned one-finger melodies into com- 
pleted compositions which she promptly 
arranged for her orchestra and on the 
basis of which she whipped up a neat 
and effective overture. 


Heads Up! 

Six months after the first bit of 
doggerel eloquence was produced, one- 
hundred-twenty children—ghosts, safety 
patrolmen, mothers, children, gremlins, 
ambulance attendants, and so on— 
finished the first public performance of 
“Heads Up” before a capacity audience. 


Heads up! 
There'll be flowers in May 


a 





“You must send them home again.” 

The safety patrol captain pleads 
with the Judge and Jury on behalf 
of Mary and Johnny. 
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And you can smell your own bouquet 
If you'll be careful! 

The curtain closed briefly against the 
enthusiastic applause of the crowded 
house, then opened to permit the 
Captain of the Safety Patrol—a plump, 
jolly ninth grader—to come to the 
front of the stage. ‘That was just our 
model finale,’’ he said; “now let’s all 
take our song sheets and join in the 
real finale.” In response the audience 
rocked the auditorium with “We'll 
Never Be Careless Again” and “Heads 
Up”, two simple, lilting songs that 
underscore safety. 

Attempting to outline the plot of 
“Heads Up” would undoubtedly be as 
tiresome and ineffective as an enthu- 
siast’s review of the latest movie thriller 
so only a few aspects of the operetta 
will be mentioned. 


No Preaching 

In the first place, it was written about 
and for adolescent boys and girls. There 
is mo preaching—in fact, there is 
scarcely a serious line in the whole 
ninety-minute production. The operetta 
is done in full appreciation of the 
stormy nature of the teen-age boy or 
girl. The effect of the style is improved 
by carefully identifying the hero and 
heroine with the children with whom 
they live and move about. These two 
characters introduced themselves in the 
prologue singing: 

We're just a couple of kids like you, 
And you, and you— 

And all the silliest things we do 
We do like you. 

Our mothers tell us not to take chances, 
They worry and fret their lives 

through; 

But every ence in a while, we do. 
We're just a couple of kids like you. 
The authors were at considerable 

pains to preserve this identity through- 

out the script. 


Ridiculous 


In the second place, carelessness was 
made to appear as ridiculous as it really 
is without a single syllable of serious 
criticism. Careless was an unkempt and 
untidy character who boasted of his 
exploits. His introduction took the form 
of a solo in which every youngster 
could see himself reflected clearly. A 
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single verse will indicate the technique. 
You see these broken teeth and scars? 
Of course, my bike has handlebars— 
But I love wrecks and seeing stars! 
I’m Careless, Simply Careless! 

It was Careless who used his whole 
bag of tricks to persuade the hero and 
heroine to disregard the Captain of 
the Safety Patrol when they came to 
cross ‘South Main” on the way to 
school. In vain the Safety Patrolman 
urged caution: 

Your legs keep you up off the ground! 
No better way’s ever been found! 

Why ever since Adam 

The kids have all had ’em; 

They mustn’t get scattered around! 
Only once in the whole script did 
the writers abandon the tone of good- 
natured amusement which characterizes 
“Heads Up” as a whole. A short in- 
terlude was introduced immediately 
after the children had been struck down 
by an elaborately painted cardboard 
automobile. In this interlude two 
sheeted figures standing over the chil- 
dren sang a sweet, haunting waltz song: 
I feel so lazy, delightfully lazy, 
Bounced like a bee on a midsummer 
daisy; 

Floating like mist on the breeze 

Whispering low to the trees. 

I spin about till I feel a bit crazy; 

Things all around me are fading and 
hazy; 

Pil wrap my troubles in slumber, if 
you please, 

For I feel so delightfully lazy. 

Perhaps, the most amusing part of 
the production came as Mary and 
Johnny were put on trial in a sort of 
ghostly Accident Ward to determine 
whether they might return home. The 
gaunt and cadaverous Judge who raised 
his hand dramatically and _ intoned, 
“I’m the Judge; I’m from Missouri!” 
provoked gusts of laughter and soon 
found himself leading a spontaneous 
chorus in the audience. In the midst 
of the trial the intrepid Captain of the 
Safety Patrol invaded the blue-lighted 
Accident Ward in search of the two 
children. When he, to gain visibility, 
pulled the sheet from the nearest juror 
and sent that worthy scurrying in red 
flannels toward the wings, the show 


stopped. 
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Of course, there was a Cheering 
Section to put across a painless point or 
two Ifke: 

Wreckity, Wreckity, Wreck! 
Don’t usé your head, stick out your 
neck! 

And, of course there were anxious 
mothers who like other mothers ad- 
mitted: 

We love and caress ‘em 
We spank ’em—God bless *°em— 
How else can we show ’em we love em? 

And, of course, there were other 
songs—““We Belong to the Safety 
Patrol”, ‘“There’s a Belt of White’ and 
“Watch Your Step’. In all, the script 
introduces or refers to forty-one com- 
mon accident situations. 


No Guarantee 


No one—certainly. those who par- 
ticipated in this project least of all— 
would claim that the presentation of 
“Heads Up” guaranteed all or any of 
the children against accident or even 
against carelessness. It did, however, 
accomplish several things for which 
all of us at the school are still very 
happy. 

First, it did make a thousand chil- 
dren keenly conscious of the need for 
safety during the months while the 
operetta was being created and pro- 
duced. 

Second, it gave the school—at least 
for the duration of the project—a high 


degree of unity of purpose and satis- 
faction in accomplishment. 

Third, it stimulated special interest 
groups to pool their efforts to a com- 
mon purpose: The orchestra worked 
with indefatigable application; the 
boys of the wood shop created flats and 
properties including a realistic card- 
board automobile; the Stagecrafters 
Club painted the flats and the properties 
and designed a huge backdrop fifteen 
by twenty-five feet using for this last 
strips of heavy wrapping paper. 

Fourth, the work of coaching, cos- 
tuming, and make-up brought a large 
number of teachers into an ideal teach- 
ing relationship to the children par- 
ticipating. Finally, of course, ‘Heads 
Up” carried its safety message on lilt- 
ing melody to a large part of the school 
community. 

Perhaps other schools have been en- 
gaged or are engaging in similar proj- 
ects. On the other hand, perhaps, like 
many of those who were consulted dur- 
ing the early days of the creation ot 
“Heads Up’, some school people are 
still afraid that teen-agers cannot be 
reached by this type of safety educa- 
tion. To such doubters, here and there, 
this article may bring some encourage- 
ment. Our carelessness with life and 
limb is absurd; “Heads Up” has made 
an absurd presentation of this absurd- 
ity and teen-agers—as well as their 


parents on the one hand and _ their 
younger brothers and sisters on the 
other—gave it enthusiastic welcome. 





“We'll cross the street just where we please!” 
Careless throws the safety patrol captain to the street and the two 
children walk into the path of the automobile. 
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Austin Looks to Teachers 
for UN Support 


“The United Nations is . . . 4 
young organization and depends for its 
primary support upon the young people 
of the world, the students and teachers 
of all nations.” Warren R. Austin, 
American Ambassador, makes this state- 
ment in the foreword to “The United 
Nations at Work,” a new complete 
handbook of the World Organization 
which will be distributed free of charge 
to thousands of teachers and students 
this fall. 

Mr. Austin emphasizes the necessity 
for “enlightened and informed demo- 
cratic youth” to supply the leadership 
needed to assure the success of the 
United Nations.” 

Trygve Lie writes the introduction to 
the booklet which discusses the aims 
as well as the development, organiza- 
tion, and functions of the World Or- 
ganization. Included also are human 
interest highlights and many colorful 
maps and illustrations. It will appear 
as a supplement to the October 20th 
issue of Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
and Practical English. All subscribers 
will automatically receive a copy. 
Teacher subscribers to Junior Scholastic 
will also be eligible. 

“I am happy,” Mr. Austin concludes 
his foreword, “that Scholastic Maga- 
zines have prepared this clear and com- 
prehensive Handbook of the United 
Nations . . . and I urge all American 
students to read and ponder it well.” 


McKEAN COUNTY closed four 
schools this year. The schools were 
in Wetmore Township, Annin Town- 
ship, and Norwich Township. Cory- 
don Township is sending its 7th and 
8th grades from the Leafydale school 
to the Bradford Junior High School. 
This eliminates the last one-room school 
of grades 1-8 of the county. 

IN NETHER PROVIDENCE Township, 
Delaware County, the new elementary 
supervisor will be HARRIET KYMER, a 
graduate of the State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, who holds the master’s de- 
gree from the University of Chicago. 
She has taught in the laboratory school 
at the University of Chicago, and re- 
signed a position on the staff of the 
State Teachers College at Mansfield to 
assume her new position. 
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Educational Talking Pictures 
A County-Wide Program 


Nathan G. Meyer 
Assistant Superintendent, Monroe County Schools 


Monroe is a small county of 38 
public school buildings but even in this 
county. there are problems in adminis- 
tering talking pictures to all of the 
5,400 pupils, due to the lack of elec- 
tricity and 16 mm sound projectors 
in quite a number of the schools. The 
county office procured a portable sound 
projector which the office personnel 
took turns in operating in the schools 
which did not have their own projectors. 
in the school districts not having elec- 
tricity, the educational films were shown 
in churches, grange halls, or other com- 
munity centers where pupils and parents 
were invited to attend these evening 
meetings. 

In order to procure good educational 
films a small film rental, based upon 
pupil population, was charged each 
school district. The films were engaged, 
by the county office, for eleven school 
days, at a rate much lower than each 
school could get them by a one-day 
rental and transportation costs. Most 
school boards gradually began to pay 
these rentals when they learned that 
educational films served a purpose as 
worthy as textbooks. 


The Schedule 


After contacting the various prin- 
cipals and teachers concerning the best 
time for talking pictures to be shown 
in their respective schools a mimeo- 
graphed schedule of the time, place, 
titles, and annotations of the films was 
released before school opened in Sep- 
tember. In October a printed schedule 
was put in the Teacher Directory and 
Handbook which each teacher received. 

Each spring a committee representing 
the twenty school districts was invited 
to the county office of education to 
select the films for the next year and 
discuss future film policies. 

Basic Conditions 

The members of the committee 
agreed that some of the basic condi- 
tions essential to the effective use of 
the talking pictures are: (a) During 
school time the only types of films 
that can be justified are those whose 
primary purpose is the improvement of 
instruction. (b) Teachers and principals 
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must of necessity appreciate the values 
of such films. (c) Each school district 
should have at least one sound projector 
and a trained operator. (d) Films 
should be previewed before they are 
shown and if necessary broken parts 
should be spliced so that neither pupil 
nor teacher time is wasted when the 
picture is shown. (e) Ideally, teachers 
should see the film before the pupils 
see it so they may ask the pupils to 
look for certain definite things. (f) A 
good mimeographed annotation, printed 
teachers’ handbook, or guide to the 
picture should be studied by the teacher 
before the picture is shown 


The Advantages 


The advantages of this county-plan 
are that it helps to equalize educational 
opportunities of small and large schools, 
it furnishes pictures at a moderate cost, 
and it gives pupils an appreciation of 
better types of motion pictures. 

Now that we have demonstrated the 
values of talking pictures in our county 
schools, it is our plan to have eight 
or ten schools which have projectors 
sponsor educational pictures for at least 
one school or school district in their 
respective communities until each school 
district gets its own projection equip- 
ment. This will release more time to 
the county office personnel for super 
visory and administrative duties. 


In conclusion, talking pictures do not 
supplant other sensory learning aids, 
such as blackboards, globes, slides, 
silent films et cetera. The alert teacher 
will use all such devices as an integrated 
part in the learning process but talking 
pictures will increasingly contribute to 
the improvement of instruction. 


Ethics Makes a 


Profession 
G. A. EICHLER, Northampton 


Chairman, Commission on Professional 


Ethics 


Every profession can be measured by 
an examination of its code of ethics, 
for in it are stated its aims and ob- 
jectives, its ideals and aspirations, and 
its standards of practice. Almost all 
professional, business, and industrial 
groups have adopted codes of ethics to 
govern relationships within their own 
groups and with outside groups and 
the public. 


Ethics of Human Relationships 


Our profession should prepare 
promptly an up-to-date code of ethics 
which will state in concrete terms our 
relationships (a) with our pupils and 
their parents, (b) among teachers and 
administrators, (c) with the commun- 
ity in which we work. In the mean- 
time we should use our state and na- 
tional codes as they are. 

Codes of ethics should be used by 
teachers-in-training and _ teachers-in- 
service. Definite instructions in ethics 
should be included in every teacher- 
training program so that we may be 
certain that mew teachers entering our 
profession have some understanding of 
what it means to be a member of the 
teaching profession. This instruction 
should be continued with all teachers 
in service. 

Ethics is a matter of human relation- 
ship. If it is to mean anything, ethics 
must function back home in every 
school in the State. Wherever teachers 
do their daily work is the place where 
ethics must be a part of the daily rou: 
tine of every educational worker. For 
this reason there should be a strong 
Ethics Committee in every Local 
Branch. This committee should con- 
sist of from five to nine members de. 
pending upon the size of the district 
They should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Branch by and with 
the advice and consent of the Executive 
Committee. They should be selected 
from the various buildings of the dis- 
trict and be persons of successful ex- 
perience in the profession. They should 
be among the most highly respected 
members so that the difficult nature of 
their work would be above suspicion. 
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Abstract into Concrete 

The nature of their work consists 
chiefly in reducing the rather abstract 
statements of the code into concrete 
form so that the rank and file of the 
profession can understand them and 
apply them in daily conduct. The 
Ethics Commission will furnish assist- 
ance in this matter through continuous, 
constructive, concrete emphasis upon the 
subject of ethical conduct in the hope 
that the members of our profession 
may become more ethical in their daily 
activities as professional workers in 
public education. 

Ethics Committees should discuss, in 
executive session, cases of unethical con- 
duct of a member only after a situa- 
tion has developed to a point where 
the unethical conduct is common 
knowledge. This is a safeguard 
against petty interference in the private 
life of a member. The committee 
should then discuss the problem among 
themselves in a fair way. 

It should be remembered that many 
cases of unethical conduct are caused 
by emotional strain incident to teaching 
and can easily be corrected by sym- 
pathetic handling on the part of the 
committee. If the case under discus- 
sion is considered serious, one or more 
members of the committee might be 
delegated to discuss the matter with 
the member in a quiet and unobtrusive 
manner. Should this fail the member 
might be invited to come before the 
committee for further discussion. 

The emphasis throughout is to help 
the individual member if at all pos- 
sible. If the local committee cannot 
adjust the matter and thinks it impor- 
tant enough, it should be reported to 
the Ethics Commission of the PSEA. 


No Injustice 

It should be remembered that all 
this should be done slowly and with 
great care so that no injustice is done 
to a member. The watchword should 
be sympathy and understanding. The 
procedure becomes punitive only if 
unethical conduct is persistent. 

We can do no less than is here out- 
lined and be a profession. We should 
grow to a point where we can keep 
our own house in order. Only as we 


achieve this have we the right to call 
ourselves a profession. Such a pro- 
cedure would certainly raise the level 
of ethical practice among our members. 
It would also strengthen our position 
with school boards, legislators, and the 
general public. 
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Political Participation by Teachers 


G. ARTHUR STETSON, West Chester 
Member, PSEA Committee on Local Branches 


EACHERS first of all are citizens. 

The chief duty of every citizen is 
to vote. To vote means political par- 
ticipation. It implies membership in 
a political party. Certainly every 
teacher, as should every individual who 
shares the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of representative government, 
can do no less than practice this civic 
duty regularly and conscientiously. 

We hear from time to time demands 
for direct action. At times pupils want 
direct action. During the recent ses- 
sion of the General Assembly and at 
the special meeting of the PSEA dele- 
gates in May direct action was men- 
tioned on a number of occasions. Let 
us remember that the chief characteristic 
of our representative form of govern- 
ment is direct action—direct action 
through voting. 


Direct Action 


Casting a vote means that an individ- 
ual has expressed through the ballot 
his desire for a course of action. It 
means also that he has stated his posi- 
tion on an issue. He has indicated a 
preference for the individual whom he 
thinks will carry to successful comple- 
tion the issues involved. It means also 
that his “punch” is of equal strength 
with that of every other individual who 
votes. 

If he does not vote the cause for 
which he stands may be lost. The 
cause may also be lost even though he 
votes. The very act of voting, how- 
ever, gives to the individual the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has used the 
means at his command for determining 
an issue. 


Distorted Issues 


[It is a well recognized fact that one 
of the weaknesses of our representative 
government is apathy on the part of 
those who are not willing to use the 
polls for direct action. It is also well 
recognized that during political cam- 
paigns whether local, State, or national 
many of the issues are distorted by 
means of political oratory. Political 
participation by teachers means, in ad- 
dition to voting, a clear understanding 
of the principles and facts as they are 
rather than as they may be distorted 
for the sole purpose of securing votes. 





There are many issues in each elec- 
tion, whether local, State, or national. 
Consider for instance the many points 
at which the lives of all of us are 
touched and influenced by a school 
director, a member of the town coun- 
cil, a judge, a member of the General 
Assembly, a Governor of the Common- 
wealth, a member of Congress, the 
President of the United States. 


Well Informed 


If there is one phase of political 
participation by teachers that ranks 
next in importance to voting it is the 
responsibility to be well informed on 
the position of each candidate upon 
every issue that affects the public and 
social welfare. Many of our Local 
Branches have established a custom of 
inviting candidates for public office to 
appear before meetings of the Asso- 
ciation to express their positions on 
vital issues. The PSEA through ques- 
tionnaire or other means gives oppor- 
tunity for members of the General As- 
sembly and those who are candidates 
for State offices an opportunity to make 
known their positions on vital issues. 
Certainly this is legitimate political par- 
ticipation by teachers and_ teacher 
groups. 


The New Year 


Commorly we think of the New Year 
as the time for high resolutions, as a 
time for new beginnings, as a time in 
the words of Tennyson to “ring out 
the old, ring in the new.” Actually the 
new year begins for us with every 
election for then is the time that it is 
our opportunity, through political par- 
ticipation, to continue the old if we 
so desire or to “ring in the new.” 
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A Challenge 


The Local Branch Leaders’ Workshop, 
held at the Pennsylvania State College 
on July 31 and August 1, was well 
attended and was a fine inspirational 
meeting. It should form a strong 
foundation for carrying the work of 
the Association to the teachers in the 
field. 

The month of October is a month 
when we need to think about the work 
of our Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and to lend what assistance 
and counsel we can in affiliating with 
the organization and becoming in- 
terested and active workers. We can 
be proud that we have the largest and 
strongest State education association in 
the United States. We can be proud 
of the record of legislative achievement 
over the past few years. Our member- 
ship needs to be fully aware that our 
State Association is looked upon with 
respect by the legislative leaders of 
both of our major political parties in 
the Commonwealth. 

We are at the threshold of a new 
era in professional growth and pro- 
fessional opportunity in Pennsylvania. 
Only by a strong, united, professional 
group will we be able to maintain the 
gains that we have made in the past 
and to build a rich program for the 
future. 

There are many challenges that lie 
ahead of us: enlarging and enriching 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, broadening and liberalizing our 
retirement law, a higher mandated sal- 
ary program, the recognition of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years as a 
part of our public school program and 
many others. These are only a few of 
the many professional problems that 
will face us as a group of teachers in 
the months and years that lie ahead. 
These are real challenges. 

Every local branch officer and every 
teacher should be made fully aware of 
the privilege and opportunities to be 
gained by becoming an active and en- 
thusiastic member of our State Asso- 
ciation and of our National Education 
Association.—FRED W. Hoster, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Allentown. 
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Educational IJuterests 


Private School Board 


Appointment of a new State Board 
of Private Business Schools has been 
announced by Governor James H. Duff. 

The board was established by the 
1947 Legislature, House Bill 720, Act 
551, to administer new laws providing 
for the licensing and regulation of 
private business schools in the Com- 
monwealth. All business schools must 
be licensed within 160 days after Sep- 
tember 1, and agents of such schools 
also must have State permits to do 
business in Pennsylvania. 


The members of the board 
are: Sadie T. Hartsock, principal 
of Central Pennsylvania Business 
College, Harrisburg; Stirling B. 
Seeley, president of the Scranton- 
Lackawanna College of Secre- 
tarial and Business Administra- 
tion, Scranton; Charles R. Mc- 
Cann, secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Standards and Approvals, 
Pennsylvania Association of Pri- 
vate Business Schools, Reading; 
K. M. Maukert, principal, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh; 
H. E. McLaughlin, principal, 
Garfield Business Institute, 
Beaver Falls; Charles Church- 
man, Churchman Business Col- 
lege, Easton; E. A. Glatfelter, 
principal of William Penn High 
School, York; A. Bruce Dennis- 
ton, superintendent of schools, 
Greenville. 





Suggested Program of Action 
for Local Branches 
During October 


1. Hold an executive committee 
meeting 
2. Conclude 
paign 
3. Elect delegates and alternates 
to the Convention District and 
the PSEA House of Delegates 
4. Publicize district convention 
and urge full attendance of 
membership 
5. Plan American Education 
Week observance November 9 
to 15 
6. Plan meetings 
a. Local branch meeting 
b. Social meeting or Hallow- 
een party 
7. Plan for attendance of officers 
at Local Leaders’ Conferences 


membership cam- 
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Committee to Study 
Higher Education 


Governor James H. Duff has an- 
nounced the appointment of a commit- 
tee to cooperate with the Joint State 
Government Commission in studying 
higher educational facilities. This new 
committee will report to the 1949 Legis. 
lature with recommendations for im- 
provements. The group will also look 
into proposals for Junior Colleges in 
the State. 

Members named by Governor 
Duff are: Carl E. Seifert, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Colleges and 
Universities; Robert L. Johnson, 
president of Temple University; 
Theodore A. Distler, president 
of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; Herbert L. Spencer, presi- 
dent of Bucknell University; 
Francis X. N. McGuire, presi- 


dent of Villanova College; 
Robert M. Steele, president of 
State Teachers College, Cali- 


fornia; Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 
president of * Lafayette College; 
Alan M. Scaife, director and 
chairman of the board of the 
Scaife Company, Pittsburgh; J. 
Belmont Mosser, vice president 
of the Speer Carbon Company, 
St. Marys; John A. Stevenson, 
president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

In addition to the ten members ap- 
pointed by the Governor, two are to 
be named by the Speaker of the House 
and two by the Presiaent of the Senate. 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is a member ex 
officio of the group. 

The study is an outgrowth of legis. 
lation sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Association of Colleges and Universities, 
H. B. 216, Act 565. An appropriation 
of $50,000 was approved by Governor 
Duff for the study. 


CONCORD ‘TOWNSHIP, Delaware 
County, has established the position of 
elementary school principal. Mrs. 
OLETA I. RAMAGE, who holds the M. A. 
degree from the University of Cali- 
fornia, and has had experience as 
teacher, elementary supervisor, and in- 
structor in teacher education, will fill 
this new position. 
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Classroom Teachers at Miami Conference 


The group pictured below attended the National Conference sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 


july 14 to 21. 


The dual theme for the conference was Building Finer Human Relations and 
Building Strong and Effective Local Associations. Fred P. Hare, Jr., assistant 
executive secretary, public relations, PSEA, addressed the conference on the 
classroom teacher’s responsibility in participating in local, state, and national 


governmental affairs. 


We present excerpts from two of the speeches made at the conference. 


The Teacher’s Opportunity 


Maycie Southall 
George Peabody College 


“We who are teaching have an 
enviable opportunity but an equally 
heavy responsibility. We, consciously 
and unconsciously, through our lives, 
our guidance, and the learning en- 
vironments we create, should teach 
those things and only those things 
which make life happy and efficient 
for each and everyone of the millions 
of children in America. In this we 
cannot work alone. We must so teach 
that the children, their parents, the 
community fathers and mothers, will 
join hands with us in the great ad- 
venture of teaching, learning, and grow- 
ing together. 

“Since life goes not backward nor 
‘arries with yesterday, the good school 
for today’s children will not be good 
enough for tomorrow’s children. We 
are teaching not only that every child 
born umder the American flag may have 
the right to be ‘well educated’ for 
today’s world, but that he in turn may 
be able to step on the shoulders of this 
and all previous generations and lift our 
civilization to heights as yet undreamed 
of. Our past and our present knowledge 
and achievements are but prologue; we 
are teaching that life may go on from 
here. 


“Although the salary horizon is 
rapidly expanding, with five state legis- 
latures recently placing the beginning 
teacher’s salary at $2400, we who teach 
must always be more concerned with 
giving’ than with ‘getting’, because 
here as elsewhere ‘earth has its price 
for what it gives us.’ We cannot hope 
to receive the social recognition we 
crave nor the dollars and cents for 
which we strive until pre-service and 
in-service education has so professional- 
ized all teachers that teaching will be- 
come an art and a science which is 
open only to those whose personal, civic, 
and professional life has qualified them 
to guide destiny through the educa- 
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The Local Association 


Ruby Anderson 
Athens, Georgia 

“From the professional viewpoint we 
educators organize: 

1. To provide an avenue for profes- 
sional cooperative thinking, planning, 
and action 

2. To cultivate social intercourse and 
professional solidarity among educators 





Front row: Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the NEA, Washington, D. C.; Marie Ernst, President, Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA, St. Louis, Mo.; Lena M. Porreca, Northeastern Regional 
Director of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, Hackensack, N. J.; Mary 
Titus, director, ex officio, Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Huntington, 
W. Va.; Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Allegheny County; second row: M. Ella Moore, 


Indiana; Mabel Studebaker, Erie; 


Fred P. Hare, Jr., 


Harrisburg; Mrs. Hare; 


Jane Walker, Clairton. 


tion of the youth, and who will them- 
selves continue to grow throughout the 
period of years in which they proudly 
serve. Then teaching will become the 
most highly respected and most gen- 
erously remunerated of all the profes- 
sions. In fact, it will not only become a 
great profession but it will integrate 
the services of other great professions 
and fields of human service through 
local, national, and international pro- 
grams of conservation and development 
of human beings—the world’s greatest 
resources, greatest assets, or greatest 
liabilities. To this end, may we all so 
teach and so live that youth will want 
to qualify to teach.” 


3. To establish an esprit de corps 
among teachers, administrators, and 
board of education members 

4. To create in the community at 
large a deeper sense and knowledge of 
the importance of public education in 
building a democratic citizenship and 
in making a better world 

5. To promote a better public under- 
standing of educational problems— 
local, state, national, world 

6. To maintain and improve profes- 
sional ethics and standards for the 
teaching profession and public recog- 
nition of teaching as a profession 

7. ‘To procure and maintain in edu- 
cational institutions higher qualifica- 
tions for entrance into and continuance 
in the teaching profession’ and to at- 

(Turn to page 74) 
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Convention Districts Plan October 


and November Meetings 


Western 


The annual Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, of which the 
Western Convention District of the 
PSEA is a part, will be held in Pitts- 
burgh on Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, October 16, 17, 18, 1947. 

The Conference will open on Thurs- 
day with a meeting of the Allegheny 
County teachers. H. R. Knickerbocker, 
journalist, and Louis E. Armstrong, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
will be the speakers. 


On Friday, the general meetings of 
the Pittsburgh schools and the Alle- 
gheny County schools will be held. 
Speakers will include Harold Benjamin, 
University of Maryland; Ethel J. 
Alpenfels of the Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education; and Raymond Swing, 
news analyst and radio personality. 


The School Administration Confer- 
ence will be held on Thursday, and E. 
B. Norton, U. S. Office of Education; 
Frank A. Butler, Pennsylvania State 
College; and Paul L. Cressman, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, will appear on these programs. 


The Elementary Education Confer- 
ence this year will be divided into three 
groups and will be addressed by mem- 
bers of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Francis L. Bacon, Evanston, 
Illinois; Maycie Southall, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers; and Lois 
M. Clark of the NEA. 


The Secondary Education Conference 
will be held on Friday afternoon and 
Dr. Butler will be the speaker. 


Saturday morning has been desig- 
nated as the time for the meetings of 
the various sections of the Western 
Convention District, although a great 
many sections are planning their meet- 
ings for Friday afternoon this year. A 
large group of well-known speakers will 
appear on these programs. 


The House of Delegates meeting of 
the Western Convention District will 
be held on Saturday, November 8, in 
Conference Room A of the Board of 
Education Building, with Frances M. 
Goodwin of Carmichaels, president, 
presiding. Officers will be elected and 
committee reports will be given. 
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Eastern 


A dinner meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Eastern Convention 
District will open the annual conven- 
tion on Thursday, October 16, in 
Reading. The dinner will be followed 
by a general meeting in the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel with Belmont Farley of 
the NEA as the speaker. 

On Friday morning, October 17, 
delegates will attend either a meeting 
for secondary teachers in the Senior 
High School building or one for 
elementary teachers in the Northeast 
Junior High School building. Sections 
and departments will meet in the after- 
noon, Speakers for the general meet- 
ings are: James Lawrence Walsh, “The 
Role of Education in National Se- 
curity; Otis A. Crosby, “The Public 
and the Schools’; and Fred W. Hosler, 
President, PSEA, “Our Educational 
Challenge.” 

Francis J. Dolan of Coaldale is presi- 
dent of the district. 

The annual convention of the North- 
eastern Convention District will be held 
in Scranton on November 21 and 22 
of this year. Program details will ap- 
pear in the November JOURNAL. 


Central 


Joseph N. Maddocks, Altoona, presi. 
dent of the Central Convention District, 
announces that the annual convention 
will be held in Lock Haven October 
9 and 10. Two sessions will be held on 
Thursday, October 9—an afternoon 
session at 2 o'clock and an evening one 
at 7 o'clock. 

On Friday, October 10, the forenoon 
session will be divided into two groups, 
an elementary and a secondary one. 
Sectional meetings will be held from 
1:45 to 3:15 in the afternoon and 
these will be followed by an afternoon 
session. 

Featured among the speakers will be 
Harold Benjamin, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; John C. Metcalfe, 
news analyst and veteran lecturer; Fred 
W. Hosler, President, PSEA; Fred P 
Hare, Jr., and Eugene P. Bertin, as. 
sistant executive secretaries, PSEA; 
Willis E. Pratt, Department of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College; and 
George M. Scheid, Valley Daily News, 
Tarentum. 


Central-Western 


The Central-Western Convention 
District will hold its annual fall meet- 
ing in Indiana, October 23-24. The 
president of the District is Ralph B 
Hoover, Big Run. 





The Northeastern 
President 


Robert E. Dawson of Scranton was 
elected president of the Northeastern 
Convention District at a meeting of its 
House of Delegates in the fall of 1946. 

Mr. Dawson has been vice principal 
of West Scranton Junior High School 
since 1937. His professional experience 
includes teaching social studies at 
Technical High School, Scranton, and 
serving as principal of the Bancroft and 
Grant elementary schools. He is also 
administrative head of the Scranton 
Technical Institute of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Mr. Dawson has served as director 
of athletics at Technical and West 
Scranton High Schools and is a former 
chairman of District No. 2 of the 
PIAA. 

A graduate 
School, Scranton, 


of Technical High 
and of Dickinson 









$$Os 
ROBERT 3, CLAWSON 
College, he has his master’s degree in 


secondary education from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
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Northwestern 

The Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict of the PSEA will hold its annual 
convention in the Strong Vincent High 
School in Erie on Friday, October 17, 
according to an announcement received 
from M. B. Mershon, president. 

The main speakers will be Paul R. 
Mort of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who will speak on ‘“Essen- 
tials in Education” and Ralph Mc- 
Donald, secretary of the Department of 
Higher Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The House of Delegates will meet 
in the Strong Vincent High School 
Library at 9:00 a.m. There will be 
general sessions at 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 
p.m. with sectional meetings scheduled 
for 11:00 a.m. 


Midwestern 


The Midwestern Convention District 
will meet Friday, October 24, in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, New Castle. 
The one-day program will have general 
sessions morning and evening and de- 
partmental meetings in the afternoon. 

Jack Majors of Paducah, Kentucky, 
and Fred P. Hare, Jr., of PSEA Head- 
quarters Staff will be the main speakers 
at the general sessions. Mr. Hare will 
analyze professional problems at the 
morning session, and will speak on 
ptoblems of public relations at the 
evening session. An _ all-Lawrence 
County chorus will feature this pro- 
gram. 

The morning session will convene 
promptly at 9:30 a. m., the depart- 
mental meetings at 2:00 o'clock, and 
the evening session at 7:45 p. m. 


House of Delegates 


President G. A. McCormick, Beaver, 
has announced that the House of Dele- 
gates of the Midwestern District will 
meet in New Castle High School on 
Saturday, October 4. 


Southeastern 


The annual business meeting of the 
Southeastern Convention District will 
be held at Houston Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 4, 1947. 

The annual convention is scheduled 
for April 13-17 in connection with 
Schoolmen’s Week of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Details concerning the 
program will be announced early in 
1948 by Robert C. Landis, Consho- 
hocken, president. 





Southern 

The Southern Convention District of 
the PSEA will meet in Hershey on 
October 17. Starting at 10:00 a. m. 
there will be a full day’s program, 
morning, afternoon, and evening ses- 
sions. The House of Delegates will meet 
on Thursday evening, October 16, at 
7:00 p. m. in the Hershey High School 
Auditorium. 

William G. Carr of the NEA will 
speak at the morning session. He has 
been requested to use the same address 
he gave in Cincinnati, according to 
Raymond H. Koch, Hershey, president 
of the District. 

The evening program will feature as 
speaker, Walter D. Fuller, president of 
the Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. The afternoon session will 
be given over to the departmental and 
sectional meetings. 


Pubdic 
Relations 


— windows exist because of 
their advertising value, and schools 
have much to advertise. School dis- 
plays along the public and shopping 
thoroughfares or in the crossroads vil- 
lage store where large numbers of 
people pass daily offer one of the most 
effective means of informing and reach- 
ing the public. 

In this month’s column, let us talk 
over the possibilities and the proce: 
dures of this medium of public rela- 
tions. 

Never forget that show windows 
represent a major asset to the owner. 
When he allows you the use of them, 
he is in the position of handing you 
goods free over the counter. So try 
to compensate him for their temporary 
loss by creating an arresting exhibit 
that will attract people and indirectly 
call their attention to his other win- 
dows. 

Plan 

Before asking a store owner for a 
window display, walk along your main 
streets and note the different kinds of 
stores. Jot down ideas as to how they 
fit in with the way you wish to pro- 
mote your subject. 

How 

If you know the owner of a firm 
having attractive store windows, begin 
at the top when you ask for space. If 
not, find out the name of the executive 


who is in charge of window advertis- 
ing. Make an appointment with him 
or her, and arm yourself for the inter- 
view with a “basic idea”. State clearly 
why you want the window, and when, 
and for how long. Talk over the 
basic idea and get help in polishing it. 
Don’t promise an exhibit unless you 
can deliver. 
Time It 

Timing is important. Relate the 
window display to some event which 
is significant to the Local Branch and 
to the community as a whole. Instead 
of staggering exhibits irregularly over 
an extended period of time, concentrate 
a number of them on something like 
Teaching Arithmetic Today and Yester- 
day, School Health from Grandma to 
Me, Curriculum Comparisons, Teacher- 
Requirements 1900-1947, or any of the 
suggested activities in the New Hand- 
book for County Local Branches issued 
August, 1947, by the State Association. 

This event should be publicized in 
each window with posters or printed 
cards telling their message briefly, 
clearly, and professionally. Mention 
in large type the name of your Local 
Branch. 

Fundamental Suggestions 

Make the arrangements weeks in ad- 
vance so that you can produce the ex- 
hibit properly. Some stores prefer to 
do the actual production themselves 
and often contribute to the cost of the 
display as a public service. You should 
always offer to finance it. 

If you prepare the exhibit, find out 
the exact dimensions of the window 
assigned. 

Ask the advice of the store manager 


in developing your ideas. He is an 
expert. 

Carry out one idea only. 

Perspective is important. Try for a 


three dimensional effect. 

Use lines tellingly. Slanting lines 
focus attention; zigzag lines are stimu- 
lating; vertical lines add dignity; hor- 
izontal lines give a restful appearance. 

Plain backgrounds focus attention on 
the exhibit. 

Use professional lettering or attrac- 
tive hand-set type on posters or cards 
It is worth the expense involved. 

Again—keep the exhibit simple. 
Present only one basic idea. Make 
every article you use, every line you 
draw or build, contribute to your main 
idea. Above all, exhibit—Frep P 
Hare, JR., Public Relations Director, 
PSEA. 















Fidld Seruce 
September, October, November 


The PSEA has been recognized as a 
leader in stimulating and strengthening 
Local Branches. It has been said on 
numerous occasions that the Local 
Branch is the basic unit in the funda- 
mental structure of teachers’ profes- 
sional organizations. The PSEA has 
given more than lip service to this 
philosophy. 

The Local Branch Handbook pub- 
lished in 1934 was the first such pub- 
lication issued by any of the state pro- 
fessional teachers’ associations in 
America. The second handbook was 
published in 1941 and the third hand- 
book in 1945. 

With the appointment of R. C. Web- 
ster as director of field service in 1939, 
the PSEA initiated personalized field 
service to Local Branches. The local 
leaders’ conferences which were de- 
veloped and held by Mr. Webster per- 
sonalized and made effective many of 
the recommendations that appeared in 
the Local Branch Handbook. 


Our Local Branches have been great- 
ly strengthened as a result of these 
conferences. Many potential leaders 
have been stimulated to active leader- 
ship in our local and State professional 
organizations as a result of them. This 








Following registration at 10:00 a. m. 
in the Foyer of the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, on November 7, the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women is scheduled to open at 11:00 
a. m. with Dorothy G. Lee, president 





Dorothy G. Lee 





year with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council field service and Local 
Branch stimulation through contacts 
and conferences will be greatly ex- 
panded. During the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 
through a series of carefully planned in- 
stitute addresses and conferences, field 
service will be extended within the 
reach of the officers of each Local 
Branch. 

Officers of the Association and mem- 
bers of Headquarters Staff will appear 
and address forty-eight county insti- 
tutes. The field service itinerary for 
these months also includes ninety-nine 
conferences of Local Branch leaders. 
Through the county institutes a message 
from a staff member or officer of the 
Association will be carried to approxti- 
mately 20,000 PSEA members. 

Officers of all Local Branches in the 
immediate institute area will be in- 
formed of this institute itinerary and 
will be invited and urged to attend. 
The ninety-nine conferences of local 
leaders will be built around these in- 
stitute appearances as focal points. 
Members of Headquarters Staff will, in 
the main, have a “temporary perma- 
nent” address in the area at a centrally 
located hotel. The officers of the Local 
Branch will be informed of this ad- 


and dean of women at Gettysburg Col- 
lege, presiding. 

During the two days, the general 
meetings and discussion groups will be 
devoted to the development of the con- 
vention theme, which is, ‘Toward the 
Reestablishment of Abiding Values in 
Our Youth.” 

The opening or keynote speech will 
probably be delivered by Theodore A. 
Distler, president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, whose subject will be 
announced later. 

Other highlight speakers will be 
Susan B. Riley, professor of English at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Dr. Riley will deliver the banquet ad- 
dress Friday evening on the topic, “Ed- 
ucation a Love of Society.” 

Saturday’s schedule includes two well 
known speakers. At the morning ses- 
sion Blair Knapp, dean of students, 
Temple University, well known for his 
public speaking and ability to interpret 
changing trends in the attitude of col- 
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dress and will be invited to confer with 
these individuals on any local prob- 
lems or request the appearance of staff 
members at local branch meetings as de- 
sired. 


The local branch leaders’ conferences 
will be held in the evening at 7:30 to 
which will be invited the officers of 
the Local Branches in the immediate 
area. These conferences are designed 
to provide for a threefold interchange 
of ideas: 

1. Between the State Association and 
the Local Branches 

2. Between Local Branches 

3. Between Local Branches and the 
State Association 

The itinerary as developed has been 
mailed to the President of each Local 
Branch. It is the wish of the Execu- 
tive Council, the Committee on Local 
Branches, and members of Headquar- 
ters Staff that Local Branch officers 
give first priority to the attendance at 
these meetings and conferences. It was 
Theodore Roosevelt who said, ‘Every 
man owes some of his time to the up- 
building of the profession to which he 
belongs.” Attendance at these confer- 
ences is such a time and will serve such 
a purpose.—H. E. GayMAN, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA. 


Youth Values PADW Topic 


leges toward their students and toward 
personnel work in colleges, will ad- 
dress the convention on ‘The Neces- 
sity for a Revolutionary Point of View 
on the Part of Departments of Person- 
nel.” 

For the closing Convention session 
the president of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and a past 
president of PADW, Althea K. Hot- 
tel, dean of women, University of 
Pennsylvania, brings a message on 
“Women of Post War Europe and 
Their Challenge to the Women of 
America.” Dr. Hottel as AAUW 
president represented that association 
at the International Meeting of Uni- 
versity Women held this summer in 
Toronto, Canada. Last summer she 
had the privilege to travel in Europe 
where she met outstanding women in 
education and public life. 

Round tables will be held Friday 
afternoon on the topic “How Can the 
School and College Activate Religion 
for Its Students.” 
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Attention Parents 
and Teachers 


High School Seniors and Graduates 
eligible for, four full years of college free 


Parents think of the tremendous sav- 
ing! Let the Navy educate your son. 

Teachers, think of your guidance re- 
sponsibility! 

To qualify, applicants must take the 
nationwide competitive examination on 
December 13, 1947. All applications 
must be on file by November 10, 1947, 

Naval Examining Section: College 
Entrance Examination Board; Box 709; 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Taking the examination incurs no 
obligation. All persons who will be 
not less than 17 nor more than 21 
years of age on July 1, 1948, and who 
can meet civilian college entrance re- 
quirements for the fall term of 1948 
are strongly urged to take this examin- 
ation. 

The main features of these scholar- 
ships are: 

1. Students may choose and at- 


tend any one of 52 NROTC 
Unit Colleges. 


2. Cost of tuition, books, and 
fees will be paid by the 
Navy. 

3. Students will receive a re- 
tainer pay of $600 per 
calendar year. 

4. Students may elect any course 
leading to a_ baccalaureate 
degree or higher. 

5. Upon graduation, midship- 
men receive a commission in 
either the Navy or the Marine 
Corps and must serve on ac- 
tive duty for two (2) years. 


6. Upon completion of this 
period of active duty, the 
officer may request retention 
in the Regular Navy or 
Marine Corps OR he may 
elect to transfer to the Inac- 
tive Reserve. 

Detailed bulletins of information 
concerning these scholarships and ap- 
plication blanks are available through 
your local high school principal, Navy 
Recruiting Stations, and the Offices of 
Naval Officer Procurement at 13 South 
13th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
vania OR Third Floor, Old Post Office, 
Fourth Avenue and Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh 19. 


Remember NOVEMBER 10, 
is the application deadline. 


1947, 
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COMPARATIVE 





AMOUNTS APPROVED FOR EDUCATION FOR THE BIENNIUMS 
1945-47 1947-49 








Approved by 
the Governor 


Approved by 
the Governor 


Increase or 











1945-47 1947-49 Decrease 
Governmental Operations s Other than Subsidies: 

Departmental 
Departmental Salaries and Expenses .......... $ 674,000.00 $ 805,000.00 $ 131,000.00 
REGANY ccucydoce sks dtheekwus aves ul age nese 255,000.00* 269,500.00 14,500.00 
Professional Examining Boards ............... 600,000.00 700,000.00 100,000.00 
Sate Denil OF CAE. biden d canes ces vadacs < 140,000.00 161,000.00 21,000.00 
Vocational Rehabilitation... cccccceeccrases 825,000.00 bin ee aknan —825,000.00 
Evaluation of High School Credits .......... we 66,000.00 66,000.00 
Conducting Auditory Examinations ............ ‘15, 000.00 20,000.00 5,000.00 
Examinations for High School Diplomas 30,000.00 ey ere! —30,000.00 
Acquisition of Surplus Property A ites keene 150,000.00 150,000.00 
Licensing Private Trade Schools ..........--- 25,000.00 PEO onc ts acaskaute 
Books for Partially Sighted : 40,000.00 MOR: 6 cngincekemens 
Accreditment of Veterans Facilities .. sg datas 70,000.00 70,000.00 
School Employes’ Retirement Board— Adm. 300,000.00 300,000.00 
Sctomk Eatin PRO oan gn cassctestatens. scbsdnapacades 90,000.00 90,000.00 

Total, Departmental 2,604,000.00 2,696,500.00 92,500.00 


Institutional 


State Teachers Colleges 
Asean College Centers ..ccccccccccssspecvcece 
Stems AIA) SOMO acc cceccscuansegeeweeeede 
Gatsnets’ Capiate SONG ges dciescecuccccvsces 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 
Wasel; Doabiontionah (icv cada cavewrevade cds 
Total, Government Other than Subsidies 
Subsidies: 
Public Schools 
Salaries of County Superintendents .......... 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS APPROVED 


Governor also approved deficiency appropriations as 


TOTAL DEFICIENCY 


Expenses of County Superintendents ... 
Salaries of Assistant County Superintendents “and 
Supervisors of Special Education 
Expenses of Assistant County Superintendents 
and Supervisors of Special Educa‘ion 
Expenses of County Boards and Attorney 
Transportation 
Vocational Education 
Miscellaneous Subsidies ; 
Support of Public Schools 
Aid to Financially Handicapped School Districts 


Public 


Fees 


Total, School Subsidies 
Education of Blind and Deaf 


Total, Education of Blind and Deaf 


Retirement of School Employes 
Contingent Reserve Account 
Annuity Reserve Account No. 
Former Teachers Account 


Total, Retirement of School Employes 

Universities and Colleges 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Lincoln University ........... 
Women’s Medical College 
Jefferson Medical College 
Hahnemann Medical College 
Temple University ......... 


Total, Universities and Colleges 
Other Educational Institutions 
Preeemiia WOME <. 5 oss ec ccc oes memes 
—- Museum and Schdol of Industrial 
Me uucancenner cuscNenad poueias ee euesee 
Moore Institute 
Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School 
National Farm School 
ieee Industrial School 
oe ne rr ee Pe 
Berean Training School 
Pennsylvania Museum 
Arts (Textile) 


and School of Industrial 


Total, Other Educational Institutions 
Miscellaneous Appropriations 
Licensing Business Schools 
Licensing Correspondence Schools 
Licensing Private Schools 
Farm and Home Safety Education 
Revising the School Curriculum 
State Public School Authority 
Aid to Free Public Libraries 
Promotion of Highway Safety Education 


Total, Miscellaneous Appropriations 


Total, Subsidies 


follows: 
Aid to Financially Handicapped Districts 


139,929,000.00 





$ 588,000.00 $ 


56,100.00 
826,000.00 


100,300.00 
52,800.00 
9,900,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
405,800.00 
125,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


$ 1,450,000.00 $ 


653,000.00 
92,000.00 


976,000.00 


171,000.00 
52,800.00 
13,000,000.00 
2,300,000.00 
360,200.00 
173,000,000.00 
750,000.00 


‘191 355, 000. 00 


2,500,000.00 


$ 4,800,000.00 $ 6,500,000.00 $ 1,700,000.00 
ostste. seeoaes 1,800,000.00 1,800,000.00 
227,000.00 240,000.00 13,000.00 
480,000.00 610,000.00 130,000.00 
172,000.00 300,000.00 128,000.00 
5,679,000.00 9,450,000.00 3,771,000.00 

$ 8,283,000.00 $ 12,146,500.00 $ 3,863,500.00 


$ 65,000.00 
35,900.00 


150,000.00 
70,700.00 


3,100,000.00 
300,000.00 
—45,600.00 
48,000,000.00 
—250,000.00 


51,426,000.00 


$ 1,050,000.00 





1,450,000.00 


$ 3,168,000.00 $ 


5,024,000.00 
220,000.00 


2,500,000.00 


4,480,000.00 
8,811,400.00 
195,000.00 


1,050,000.00 


$ 1,312,000.00 
3,787,400.00 
—25,000.00 





8,412,000.00 


nr 


2,330,000.00 
1,651,200.00 
110,000.00 
132,000.00 
181,500.00 
181,500.00 
1,500,000.00 


6,014,000.00 $ 


13,486,400.00 


9,895,000.00 
3,075,000.00 
2,225,000.00 
154,000.00 
165,000.00 
588,000.00 
415,500.00 
2,075,000.00 


5,074,400.00 


$ 3,881,000.00 
745,000.00 
573,800.00 
44,000.00 
33,009.00 
406,500.00 
234,000.00 
575,000.00 





12,100,200.00 


$ 33,000.00 $ 


165,009.00 
36,300.00 
72,600.00 
38,500.00 
38,500.00 
55,000.00 





"79,000.00 
25,000.00 


$ 104,000.00 $ 


18,592,500.00 


41,000.00 


206,000.00 
45,500.00 
91,000.00 
48,000.00 
48,000.00 
69,000.00 
35,000.00 


80,000.00 


663,500.00 


$ 15,000.00 


15,000.00 


380, 000. 00 


6,492,300.00 


$ 8,000.00 
41,000.00 


35, 000.00 
80,000.00 
224,600.00 


$ 15,000.00 
15,000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 

100,000.00 
100,000.00 
21,000.00 
—25,000.00 


$ 276,000.00 





$162,434, 100.00 


$226,977,400.00 


$ 64,543,300.00 





$170,717,100.00 


$ 175,000.00 


$239,123,900.00 $ 68,406,800.00 





wpehnnaicetess $ 


175,000.00 





* $59,000 of this amount was transferred to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


for the use of the State Museum and the Archives Division of the State Library. 
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Scheel Activities in Picture 































Orion, the mighty war- _ 
rior, the outstanding and sch 
beautiful constellation in — 
the winter skies takes form Kat 
on the constellation murals hot 
in the science room of mei 
Harding Junior High ——— sen 
School, Lebanon. These Big 
girls and boys assisted din 
their science teacher, Rob- I 
ert A. Nichols, 3rd, in hy 
transferring a drab class- ee 
room into one of educa- ; 
tional and artistic beauty. 

vi 
I 
Str 
fer: 
stil 
has 
fro: 
186 
Before Leo, the lion, or stit 
any of the other figures 
reached this stage, the 
youths painted the entire 
room in two shades of 
—____—_ blue with gray wood trim. __ 
—— _ The figures are outlinedin  —— 
gray, with silver stars and 
white guide lines. The 
“Blue Room,” as it is now 
called by the pupils of 
Harding, is an ideal center 
for science learning activi- 
ties. 
Reporting on the femi- 
nine angle of campus news 
are these six coeds from a 
the new course in practical 
journalism at State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville. a 
Established at MSTC only Em 
last semester, the class was 
composed of 14 students rec 
who use standard news- Co 
paper reference books and puy 
local newspapers as a anc 
guide in their work in- wit 
stead of textbooks. L. S. 
Lingenfelter, English de- 
partment head, teaches the 
course. | 
28 
Cor 
the 
gra 
To 
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Katherine A. Gebhard 

Upon retirement from the Rochester 
school system where she has been a 
teacher for 53 comsecutive years, 
Katherine A. Gebhard, Rochester, was 
honored May 22, 1947, when faculty 
members of the grades, junior, and 
senior high schools gathered in the 
Big Knob Grange for a testimonial 
dinner. 

Robert P. Barner, superintendent of 
schools, was toastmaster, and reviewed 
the career and interesting side lights 
in the long teaching experiences of the 
veteran teacher. 

Beginning her teaching in the Adams 
Street building, she was later trans- 
ferred to the Pinney Street Building and 
still later to Jefferson Street where she 
has remained. Miss Gebhard graduated 
from the Rochester High School in 
1894 and was immediately elected sub- 
stitute teacher in the Rochester schools. 





Hosack H. Hedglin 

After teaching in Mercer County for 
40 years, Hosack H. Hedglin retired 
on July 1. For the last 25 years he 
served as elementary principal of the 
Emma Deeter school in Sharpsville. 

Tribute was paid to Mr. Hedglin’s 
record of service to the schools of the 
County by pupils and teachers. His 
pupils presented him with a $50 bond 
and a purse of money, and the teachers 
with a bond, a radio, and a bill fold. 


Harry L. Lemley 
Harry L. Lemley retired in June after 
28 years of service in the Greene 
County schools. The past year he taught 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the Free Soil school, Perry 
Township. 
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Retiring Teachers Honored 





Flora Livengood 

After completing 31 years of service 
in the schools of Fayette and Greene 
Counties, Flora Livengood retired from 
the teaching profession in May, 1946. 
At the time of her retirement she was 
the teacher in the first, second, and 
third grades of Sugar Grove school, 
Monongahela Township, Greene County, 





Mary E. Piersol 

Mary E. Piersol is retiring this year 
from her position as teacher of Eng- 
lish in Edgewood High School, Pitts- 
burgh. Miss Piersol had taught in Edge- 
wood 27 years of the 40 years she gave 
to the schools of Pennsylvania. 

In addition to her service in Edge- 
wood, she taught in Dunbar Township, 
Fayette County, Connellsville High 
School, and Monongahela High School. 





John D. Kerr 

John D. Kerr retired at the end of 
the past school year with a record of 
46 years of service in the Greene 
County schools. He had taught con- 
tinuously since 1899 with the excep- 
tion of two years during World War I 
when he engaged in carpenter work at 








the Crucible Coal Mine. For the past 
several years he has been principal of 
the Rices Landing school. 


John S. Stettler 
Fountain Hill school directors paid 


‘tribute to the public services of John S. 


Stettler in a resolution passed in May. 
Mr. Stettler had been supervising prin- 
cipal there for 30 years. 

He completed 50 years of public 
school teaching on July 6. Forty-one 
of these years were in the Fountain 
Hill, Lehigh County, school district. 





John H. Elliott 

John H. Elliott, who has served as 
associate superintendent of the West- 
moreland County schools for 31 years, 
retired September 1. For 45 years he 
has served in the field of education 
as a teacher, supervising principal, and 
an associate superintendent of schools. 
He entered the office of county super- 
intendent in 1916 during the adminis- 
tration of Robert C. Shaw. 

The Westmoreland County Board of 
School Directors, in accepting his 
resignation, expressed appreciation of 
his work in the county schools and 
regret that his services were terminating. 


SMETHPORT BOROUGH reorganized 
its high school from 8-4 to 6-6 to pro- 
vide for the pupils from the 7th and 
8th grades of Norwich Township. 

MorTON BoroucH has elected Mrs. 
Giapys B. METZGER of Yeadon as 
principal of the Sidney Smedley school, 
Delaware County. 
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Executive Council 
Adopts Convention 
Theme 


The 1947 Executive Council held its 
seventh meeting September 13 in Har- 
risburg, Fred W. Hosler, President, pre- 
siding. Reports from the President, 
the Executive Secretary, and other mem- 
bers of Headquarters Staff were re- 
ceived. 

Central-Western Representative. The 
election of Arthur F. Nicholson, In- 
diana, by the Central-Western Conven- 
tion District to fill the unexpired term 
of John Gerhardt, Johnstown, was ap- 
proved and Mr. Nicholson was seated 
as a member of the Council. 

Reports of Subcommittees. Merrill C. 
Cassebaum, chairman, reported for the 
Committee on Field Service. The com- 
mittee recommended that at present no 
plans be made for permanent regional 
offices, and that plans made for ex- 
pansion of field service as outlined by 
the Executive Secretary be accepted. 
The Council approved the report of 
the Committee. 

Elizabeth F. Glass, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitutional Revision, 
presented recommendations of her com- 
mittee. The Council approved an 
amendment to Article VI, Section 1, to 
include members of the Executive 
Council as ex officio members of the 
House of Delegates and an amendment 
to Article XIV modifying the present 
requirements of unanimous vote of the 
Council for a special meeting of the 
Association. 

State Convention. “Educational Chal- 
lenges’”” was adopted as the theme for 
the 1947 convention. 

Ballots will carry the teaching loca- 
tion and type of position the candidates 
hold. 


The President named the following 
on a social committee for the conven- 
tion: Anna Pike Haas, chairman, Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham, Ben Elkins, Arthur 
F. Nicholson. 


Air Conditioning Executive Council 
Room. A committee was appointed to 
investigate air conditioning for the 
Council room: George H. Parkes and 
Joseph S. Neidig. 

Association Activities. Representatives of 
the Council reported on Conferences 
attended this summer: NEA Commis- 
sion on Professional Standards, Miami 
University; NEA Department of Class- 
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room Teachers Conference, Miami Uni- 
versity; Local Leaders’ Workshop, 
State College. 

Equivalents for Bachelor’s and Master’s 
Degrees. Because of a request from the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for expression of opinion on these 
equivalents as a part of the salary 
provisions of Act 515, the Council 
requested the appointment of a com- 
mittee to draw up suggestions to be 
approved at a special meeting of the 
Council on September 27. The Presi- 
dent appointed the following: Thomas 
P. North, chairman, Cathleen M. 
Champlin, Joseph S. Neidig, H. E. 
Gayman, Richard J. Carroll, N. Eugene 
Shoemaker, George H. Parkes. 


NEA Candidate. The Council voted to 
endorse Mabel Studebaker, Erie, for 
president of the NEA in 1948. 
Coordination of Higher Education. 
Doctor North reported on a meeting 
of presidents of the higher education 
sections of the PSEA, Carl E. Seifert, 
Henry Klonower, and Arthur W. Fer- 
guson when a program for coordination 
in the field of higher education was 
discussed. 


Teachers College Section. Permission 
was granted for the establishment of 
a section of State Teachers College 
Faculties, and for the discontinuation 
of the meeting of the music round table 
during the Annual Convention.—H. E. 
GayMAN, Executive Secretary. 





Franklin County Teachers 


to Vote 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the Franklin County Edu- 
cation Association, which includes all 
local branches of the PSEA in the 
County, favorable action was taken on 
the recommendation of the Legislative 
Committee that every effort be made 
to have 100% of the teachers register 
for the coming elections. 

The Executive Committee also urged 
every teacher to vote. Letters are being 
sent to supervising principals and school 
board secretaries asking them to call 
this matter to the attention of the 
teachers at the first meeting of the year. 


COATESVILLE opened kindergartens 
in all schools of the city this year for 
the first time in the history of the 
schools. Eight kindergartens will be 
operated. 
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To Study State 


School System 


Senator Weldon B. Heyburn, chair. 
man of the Joint State Goverament 
Commission, has announced an eleven. 
man committee to frame legislation to 
improve the State’s school system. The 
goal of the study group, Senator Hey. 
burn said, is to see ‘‘that Pennsylvania 
not only maintains its educational lead. 
ership but continues to make improve- 
ments and adjustments in accord with 
the times.”’ 

Members on the committee 
are: Senator Frederick L. Hom- 
sher, chairman, Strasburg; Repre- 
sentative D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger, vice chairman, Williams- 
burg. 

Senators Paul L. Wagner, 
Tamaqua; A. H. Letzler, Houtz- 
dale; Lloyd H. Wood, Norris- 
town; John J. Haluska, Patton. 

Representatives W. Stuart 
Helm, Kittanning; Frank A. 
Costa, Philadelphia; Joseph H. 
Neff, Alexandria; Felix S. Bent- 
zel, York; E. Gadd _ Saider, 
Uniontown. 

The committee will report to the 
1949 Legislature. Its study will be a 
continuation of the work of the te- 
cently dissolved State School Commis- 
sion. 





Hallowe’en 


Old Time 


Hark! Did you hear that sound in the 
grass? 

Mayhap a witch or ghost did pass. 

Was that the owl’s lone cry? 

Was that the wind among the trees? 

What voice is whispering in the breeze? 

Are spirits really nigh? 


New Time 


Hark! Did you hear that sound in_ the 
grass ? 

Mayhap some mischief makers pass. 

There’s laughter in their cry. 

This is the night for girls and boys, 

For games and pranks and stunts and noise; 

With lanterns gleaming high. 
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1. American wheat feeds more than America. 
It helps feed hungry children—and their hungry 
parents—all over the world! 

This year, of all years, our farmers have 
grown more wheat than ever before—almost a 
billion and a half bushels of the precious grain! 

To move this enormous harvest to elevators, 
to flour mills, and to shipside is one of the big- 
gest, most important jobs the railroads have 
ever faced. 



































3. Wheat ripens so rapidly, and 
the big modern combines 
harvest it so quickly, that it is 
always difficult to have enough 
cars every place every day to keep 
abreast of all demands. But rail- 
roads move with the harvest — 
shifting and relocating cars as 
fm, the grain matures—ready to haul 

/ hundreds of millions of bushels 
from country elevators to big 
city terminal elevators.) 





2. In a country as vast as ours, wheat is harvested at dif- 
ferent times in different sections. And because railroad 
men are in daily touch with farmers all over America, 
they know when to start gathering empty box cars in 
each section. In Texas and Oklahoma wheat was ready 
to move last June. Plans laid long beforehand concen- 
trated thousands of freight cars in that section—in June. 
In July, the harvest moved north to Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Missouri—fanned out east to the Central States, 
He west to Colorado, Idaho, and the Pacific Coast 
tates. In August the grain ripened in Montana, 
the Dakotas, and Minnesota. 






5. About 500 million bushels 
will be carried by the railroads 
from the terminal elevators di- 
rectly to ports on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf Coasts for 
shipment overseas. 


Only the railroads could han- 
dle the enormous job of distrib- 
uting this record-breaking wheat 
crop throughout our country — 
and of starting it on the way to 
hungry people throughout the 
rest of the world. Association of 
American Railroads, Washing- 
ton 6,D.C. 


4. From these big city ele- 
vators the grain moves 
again—and again by rail. 
About 800 million bush- 
els of it go to mills in all 
parts of the nation to be 
ground into flour and 
other cereal gt 
products, and 
into feed for 
livestock. 




















AMERICAN RAILROADS 
THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last... . an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 
satisfying it... that inspires while it informs . . . and that turns 
facts into fun! 


ENLARGED TO 15 BIG VOLUMES! 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
through the eyes of your e/ementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
them ... to give them information in a form that they can absorb and ina 
way that’s completely absorbing. 


Start with the famous ‘Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
EDITED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL USE! ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly ‘““The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 
elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
formation today. 





The type in new Britannica Junior 


was carefully selected for your THOUSANDS 
OF PICTURES 
elementary school pupils 

MANY IN 

This larger, more legible type is used tiara 
throughout new Britannica Junior. It was gg 
chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils a 


in three elementary schools. 





“GB: ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


FAMOUS "READY REFERENCE" INDEX! 


) Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
) Educational Department SB-K 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


{ Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
{ full information about new Britannica Junior. 
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Sey you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Laidlaw Contest 
Open to Teachers 


Laidlaw Brothers, Publishers, is offer- 
ing prizes of $600 for the best papers 
submitted under the title “How I, A 
Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils to Enter 
the Teaching Profession.” The first 
prize is $300; the second prize is $200; 
the third prize is $100. Rules for the 
contest follow: 

1. Only classroom teachers now in 
service in public and private elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools of the 
United States and its territories are 
eligible for entry. 

2. All papers submitted should offer 
concrete and practical ideas which 
teachers can use in their classrooms. 
These ideas should suggest sound ways 
and means of interesting young people 
in becoming teachers and meaningful 
learning experiences in which pupils 
can participate. Papers must be sub- 
mitted under the title of the contest 
to Laidlaw Brothers, 328 South Jeffer- 
son Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

3. Papers should be between 600 and 
800 words in length. They must be 
written on one side of the paper only. 
If typed, they must be double spaced. 
Hand-written papers will be accepted. 
Each page must carry the name of the 
teacher submitting the paper. 

4. The judges of the contest will be 
three outstanding educators whose 
names will be announced January 1, 
1948. The decision of the judges will 
be final. 

5. All papers must be postmarked 
aot later than January 1, 1948. 

6. Prize winners will be announced 
April 1, 1948. 

7. No papers will be returned; all 
papers become the property of Laidlaw 
Brothers. The $300 prize-winning paper 
will be printed in Book Talk, a publica- 
tion of Laidlaw Brothers. It will be 
offered for reprint in magazines pub- 
lished by state and national teachers’ 
associations. Any fee or royalty which 
may derive from reprinting will be- 
come the property of the teacher. 

8. Rules of this contest comply with 
state and interstate regulations. 


A PRELIMINARY course of study has 
been developed in Washington County 
which was distributed in September. 
This course has been written with the 
hope that it will stimulate more action 
in the County on the curriculum te- 
vision in elementary education. 
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BOOKS for the World of Tomorrow 
Ag -on Man-Made Marvels 
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: A delicious 
blend of fudge. caramel 
Sand nuts, in a thick : 
milk chocolate coating. bi 














1501 LOCUST STREET 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 








Ready in time for your 


BOOK WEEK Program 


ready for you... 
them equally well! They’‘re printed 
in four brilliant colors. They feature 
the 1947 Book Week subject. They 
come to you in a series of three de- 
signs that children will love. And 
most important... their use actually 
protects valuable school books and 
helps your pupils develop better 
habits in the care of books. 


5 COUPON: Mail to OLD NICK, 1501 Locust, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


: Kindly send me enough Free Bookmarks, with the compli- 
§ ments of Old Nick, for 


SEO EEE ES HEHEHE OS AEOO OE TOOE Oe 


a 

a 

a (Offer limited to residents of Cont: 

bene mus ae 











As many as you need for all 
your pupils... yours for the 


asking. 


Last year more than 36,000 teach- 


ers gave out more than four million 
Old Nick BOOKMARKS .. . during 
Book Week, and all through the 
school year. 


And hundreds of you took time 


from your busy days to write us 


q some of the nicest letters we've ever 
ees, / received. ‘The children were de- 
eG lighted,” you said. “Loved them”... 

BOOKS DESERVE . "We liked the tie-in with Book Week” 
 JHE-BEST OF CARE- ~ ... Educational and attractive”... 
- pelwaysUSEABOOKMARK | = “Saved many a page from injury”... 


and so on. 


Now the new 1947 Bookmarks are 
and you'll like 


For your supply, mail this coupon 


today...there’s no charge 
or obligation of any kind. 


students. Grade taught__ 


os 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
tal United States) 








A. W. Vander Meer, 
Assistant Professor of Education 
and 
Phillip Mannino, Technician, 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Note: The authors invite inquiries 
regarding instructional materials and 
their utilization. 


Bounpbary LINEs 16 mm Sound Motion 
Picture, Color. Running Time 10 min. 
Producer: International Film Founda- 
tion, New York. Rental distributor: 
Pennsylvania State College, $2.50 per 
day. 

The problem of interracial and inter- 
cultural intolerance is presented in an 
unique fashion in “Boundary Lines.” 
The message of the film is carried 
mainly in the commentary, but the 
striking feature is the manner in which 
the almost surrealist visual element and 
the original background music and 
sound effects supplement, interpret, and 
enrich the commentary. The impression 
conveyed is that the lines drawn be- 
tween religious, racial, and national 
groups can be friendly; but that greed, 





Instructional Materials in Review 


selfishness, ignorance, and fear turn 
these boundary lines into hostile, 
fortified borders. Childish squabbles, 
gang fights, and organized warfare are 
parts of the same behavior pattern. 
Technological advance has _ rendered 
man’s inhumanity to man so efficient 
that mass self-destruction is inevitable 
unless greater tolerance and understand- 
ing are achieved. 

The picture is an extremely impres- 
siynistic production. While its message 
is delivered by a logically organized 
commentary its effect on audiences is 
infinitely more emotional than it is in- 
tellectual. It will be useful at the sec- 
ondary school level (1) to develop 
attitudes of tolerance for different racial 
and religious groups, (2) to stimulate 
research and study leading to an under- 
standing of the causes and background 
of intolerance, and (3) to stimulate 
discussion of techniques by which at- 
titudes are influenced. 

The presentation represents such a 
departure from the conventional in- 
structional motion picture that it is 
difficult to predict with confidence just 








as 





what reaction will be elicited from 
various types of school groups. This is, 
in the opinion of the authors, one film 
which absolutely must be previewed by 
the teacher before it is used. 

The most logical area of use for the 
film is the social studies. Art teachers 
may, however, find it useful to stimulate 
discussion of possible new art forms 
arising from the motion picture. Eng. 
lish teachers may find it useful as an 
example of a new type of expression. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


PRCCEEDINGS, Annual Education Congress, 
November 21-22, 1946. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


PuERTO Rico HANDBOOK. Office of In- 
formation, 39 Broadway, New York 6, 
NY. 

16MM FiLMs available in the U. S. National 
Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
WorLD PROGRAMME OF UNESCO. Wuat 
THE INTERNATIONAL BANK MEANS TO 
You. United Nations Department of 
Public Information, Lake Success, N. Y. 

SworpDs OF PEACE. Preston Slosson, Gray- 
son Kirk. Foreign Policy Assn. 22 E. 38 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 


NEA Leadership Institute 


Many state and local association leaders worked on plans 









CURRICULA 


FOR TEACHERS 


Leading te 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢« DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


for their organizations at the 1947 NEA Institute of Or- 
ganization Leadership. The Institute was held under the 
auspices of The American University, Washington, D. C, 
July 28 through August 22. Enrolled in the Institute were 
officers of state and local associations, chairmen of state 
and local committees, field workers, and FTA sponsors. 
They came from thirty-seven states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, and Canada, and their organization 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


problems were many and varied. 

The Institute was under the joint chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Paul F. Douglass of The American University, and 
Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the NEA Journal, with Ruth 
Coyner Little, assistant editor, NEA Journal, as director. 

The formal program of the Institute included parliamen- 
tary law, public speaking, journalism and public relations, 
planning, history and structure of professional organiza- 
tion, and lectures. Members of the NEA headquarters staff 











DPD § KEKE 


NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
Clavses, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in tbe Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning. 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 


‘Write the Registrar © Broad and Montgomery Avenat, Phila, 
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addressed the group and explained the NEA services and 
materials that are available to NEA members and to local 
and state associations. Institute members were encouraged 
to go to NEA Headquarters and consult with the proper 
staff member in regard to organization problems. The 
facilities of the NEA Library were available to all members. 

Three classroom teachers of Pennsylvania were enrolled 
at the Institute: H. L. Hoover, president of Lancaster Edu- 
cation Association, M. Ella Moore, chairman, Recruitment 
Committee of Indiana Borough Teachers Association, and 
Jane Plumpis, president of Bradford City Education Associa- 
tion.—M. ELLA Moore, Indiana. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Legal Interest 


In re: Salaries of Superintendents of 
Public Schools and Supervisors of 
Special Education 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Department of Justice 


Formal Opinion No. 568 
Date: September 3, 1947 


Pursuant to an inquiry of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the De- 
partment of Justice rendered an opin- 
ion concerning the effective date of in- 
creases in salaries for district super- 
intendents, county superintendents, as- 
sistant county superintendents and su- 
pervisors of special education in the 
public schools in accordance with the 
provisions of Act 515, approved July 
5, 1947. This act provided for in- 
creases in the minimum annual salaries 
of the above named officers in our pub- 
lic schools. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was _ concerned 
whether or not Article 3, Section 13, 
of the Pennsylvania Constitution pro- 
hibited such increases during the pres- 
ent terms of office of these individuals. 


The pertinent provision of the Con- 
stitution reads: 


“No law shall extend the term of 
any public Officer, or increase or 
diminish his salary or emoluments 
after his election or appointment.” 


Whether or not these officers are public 
officers within the meaning of Article 
3, Section 13, of the Constitution 
would determine whether or not their 
salaries may be increased during their 
present terms of office. The opinion 
pointed out all of the duties of these 
officers as set forth in the School Code 
and concluded that all four were pub- 
lic officers within the meaning of the 
Constitution. The conclusion was based 
or. the definition of that term as con- 
tained in one of the leading cases on 
the subject, namely: Richie v. Philadel- 
phia, 225 Pa. 511. 

The Attorney General’s opinion 
cited a former opinion and _ several 
cases in which a similar conclusion had 
been reached. In a formal opinion 
issued by the Department of Justice on 
September 6, 1917, titled Salaries of 
Superintendents of Public Schools, 
1917-1918 Op. Atty. Gen. 541, it was 
held that the salaries of county and as- 


* —- 
>_-— 
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sistant county superintendents could not 
be increased during their term. In the 
case of Foyle v. Commonwealth, 101 
Pa. Super. 412, the court specifically 
held that assistant county superintend- 


ents were public officers not entitled to | 
the benefits of the Workmen’s Com. | 
In the case of Weiss | 


pensation Laws. 
v. Ziegler, 327 Pa. 100, it was held 
that district superintendents were pub- 
lic officers. 

It was, therefore, concluded by the 
Department of Justice that all four of. 
ficers concerned in Act 515 were pub- 
lic officers within the meaning of Ar- 
ticle 3, Section 13, of our Constitution 
and, therefore, the salaries of these 
officers could not be increased during 
the terms for which they were elected 
or appointed but must be deferred until 
their next term of office or until their 
successors are elected or appointed. 








To Help You Select Library Books 


A specialized service has been established to assist you in choosing 
the proper library books for your needs. This service offers you: 


1. A catalog which presents a carefully selected list of the library 
books of over 40 major publishers suitable for Kindergarten to 
Grade 9. This catalog is arranged by topics and grade levels and 
provides complete descriptions for each book listed. 


2. An exhibit of books in the catalog, either at the time school 
library material is selected, or for PTA meetings. 





3. A central source from which you can secure the library books of if 


ALL publishers, saving the trouble of making out separate orders 
for each publisher. The more books (of all publishers) that can 
be combined into one order, the greater the discount. (SEE 


DISCOUNT SCHEDULE IN BOX AT RIGHT.) 


I—25 assorted books ...... 20%, 
26—50 assorted books ...... 25%, 
over 50 assorted books ...... 30% 

Special quotations on orders of 500 or 


be 
ciate the opportunity to quote on 
your requirements. 


If You Have a Library Order 
Ready Now 

. These are the discounts you will 

receive* if you send it to us: 


more books. 


_ school system receives bids 
ore ordering, we would appre- 


mese Oo ow sa wg 


za on 


*Books listing at 50c or less are not in- 
cluded in determining quantity discounts, 
but will receive the discount earned by the 
balance of the order. Transportation 
charges are added to all invoices. It will 
facilitate the handling of your order if 


At the present time we are supplying library books to many teachers 
and boards of education throughout “esa hc and we would ap- 
preciate the opportunity to demonstrate to you the promptness of 
our service. 











If you would like a free copy of the catalog described above, or are you will indicate the publisher's name 
interested in arranging for an exhibit, fill in and mail the coupon below. opposite each title ordered. 

f ~ ~ — 7 — CHILDREN’S READING SERVICE, 106 Beekman Street, New York 7, N. Y.— - — - - 7 

a division of Seasonal Promotions, Inc. 

! [) Please send your latest catalog. [] Please send me details about exhibits. 
towne. ; We go saa vce seuecssccscscusccvinraccevut.s ancsswasstbcusocl | 
; a ee Se CO Gsixes teeaoseten eres tae nine eee ' 
[ eeeat .... ... re... cv can cadeees Seer pore RN S55 i Jens Wade J 
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Appeal of Cecil T. Dugan 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 66 Filed August 4, 1947 


Facts: On August 1, 1928, Cecil T. 
Dugan was appointed supervising prin- 
cipal of the Dupont borough schools. 
At that time the schools of the dis- 
trict included only grades 1 to 8. On 
December 14, 1933, Miss Dugan ap- 
plied for and received a supervising 
principal’s certificate. In 1937 the dis- 
trict had a full four-year high school 
course in addition to the elementary 
schools. Since Miss Dugan does not 
hold a bachelor’s degree she does not 
satisfy the present requirements for a 
supervising principal as established by 
the State Council of Education. 

Through the Department of Public 
Instruction the Borough of Dupont 
school district received advice from the 
Department of Justice that a supervis- 
ing principil of an elementary school, 
who does not possess the qualifications 
for a supervising principal of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, cannot be 
legally elected as a supervising principal 
of elementary and secondary schools 
but this opinion was not intended to 
affect her right to a position as a super- 
vising principal of the elementary 
schools of the district. 

Miss Dugan holds a tenure contract 
which designates hcr as supervising 
principal. Upon receipt of an opinion 
of the Departrnent of Justice the school 
board, at a special meeting, adopted a 
resolution that the position of Miss 
Dugan as supervising principal, with a 
salary of $3250 per year, be declared 
vacant as of January 2, 1947. A new 
appointee was named to succeed her and 
Miss Dugan was appointed as supervis- 
ing principal of an elementary grade 
school at a salary of $2500 per year, 
effective January 2, 1947. 

Upon being notified of her change in 
position and reduction in salary, Miss 
Dugan requested a hearing in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Teach- 
ers’ Tenure Law. She was given a state- 
ment by the board that she was incom- 
petent for the position held in view of 
her lack of qualifications. Upon a hear- 
ing held on the question of demotion, 
the board concluded that Miss Dugan 
had not been demoted. An appeal was 
then filed with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Miss Dugan contended that she is 
qualified to serve as supervising prin- 
cipal of the secondary schools of the 
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district since at the time the State 
Council of Education adopted new re- 
quirements for certification of super- 
vising principals the Council provided 
that all persons serving as supervising 
principals up to and including May 29, 
1931, and so elected by their boards of 
school directors shall be considered as 
having fulfilled the qualifications requi- 
site for the holder of a supervising 


principal's certificate if their application 
for such a certificate is approved by the 
county superintendent of schools. 
QUESTION: If a professional employe 
serves in a capacity for which she is 
not qualified, may the board of school 
directors assign her to a position for 
which she is qualified and reduce her 
compensation ? 

ANSWER: Yes. 









Fun for everyone, 
especially for the 
exuberant ages of 10 to 18 


Applicable to any community, 
Davenport, Iowa’s, Mardi Gras 
can give a fun-filled, trouble-free 
Halloween off the streets. School and 
civic leaders, cooperating, guide the 
idea to gay reality. 


The amazing record of Davenport’s 
success brought somany inquiries from 
other teachers we offer their pattern 
from which to plan your Mardi Gras: 









Sheriff Beuse, originator of 
Davenport’; Mardi Gras 





HALLOWEEN MARDI GRAS 
« ADMIT ONE ° 
’ OCT.31,,. ALL FREE 





> Parade — 7 to 8 P.M.— with floats 
for each school, costumed marchers, 
school bands. Prizes awarded. 


> Show at stadium—8 to 9:30 P. M.— 
school-created stunts delight 10 to 13 
year olds who sit with parents, and 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 
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14 to 18 year olds seated by themselves 
in high school section. 


> Mardi Gras Costume Ball—g:30 to 
12 P.M.—forhighschool celebrantswith 
naming of King and Queen of Ball. 


If further interested, write Scott 
County Sheriff, Walter H. Beuse, 


Davenport, lowa—the originator. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 











Discussion: It was held by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, fol- 
lowing the opinion of the Department 
of Justice, that although Miss Dugan 
was qualified to act as a supervising 
principal, her qualifications related only 
to that position pertaining to elemen- 
tary schools and not to secondary 
schools since at the time she received 
her certificate, her supervision related 
only to elementary schools. The sub- 
sequent establishment of courses in sec- 













ondary education in the district did not 
extend her qualifications. Her elec- 
tion, therefore, as a supervising prin- 
cipal of elementary and _ secondary 
schools was illegal insofar as the sec- 
ondary schools were concerned. The 
illegality resulted from the lack of 
qualifications of Miss Dugan to hold 
the position to which she was elected. 
It was pointed out that Section 1301 
of the School Code provides, in part, 
that no teacher shall teach in any pub- 
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Exclistue with 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESKS 


Scientifically designed foot-rest 
helps make possible greater 
comfort and improved pos- 

ture in various relaxed 
positions. Ribbed 
to resist 
marring. 


It took exhaustive scientific research 
and experimentation .. . and rigorous 
testing by actual use in schools .. . to 
perfect the important exclusive features 
which make American Universal Desks 
invaluable aids in teaching youngsters 
good posture habits, and in promoting 
sight conservation. 

These essential posture-comfort fea- 
tures—found in no other school desk— 
help keep pupils healthier, more alert, 
more responsive. American Universal 


N. 
212 Oliver Avenue 
Pree—sEND 
FOR OUR LATEST 
CATALOG 
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Market, 11th to 12th Streets 


Desks are handsome, rugged, and dur- 
able, too. They’re built to give years of 
economical service. Why not modernize 
your school with American Universal 
Desks? Discuss your plans with our 
Seating Engineers. Write today for in- 
formation. 

Everything in fine-quality school furniture 
American Universal Desks; Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; 
Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Exclusive distributors for 


ctmercan Seating Company 
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lic school in this Commonwealth any 
branch which she has not been properly 
certificated to teach. 

The Superintendent of Public In. 
struction, therefore, held that Miss 
Dugan was not properly certificated to 
serve as Supervising Principal of the 
secondary schools of the district and, 
therefore, was not entitled to serve in 
that capacity. He also held that she 
was, therefore, not entitled to her 
former salary of $3250 per year as 
supervising principal of all of the 
schools of the district. 

The board of school directors, there- 
fore acted properly when it placed her 
in another position for which she was 
properly certificated and, having 
changed her position, was likewise au- 
thorized to fix her salary commensurate 
with the employment to which she was 
assigned. It was concluded that there 
was no demotion either in salary or 
type of position under the facts above 
set forth and the action of the board 
was sustained. 


—$$< 


Local Association 
(From page 59) 

tract ‘selective young people to the pro- 
fession 

8. ‘To promote within the profes- 
sional group the highest type of pro- 
fessional practice’; to encourage all 
educators to participate democratically 
and actively in formulating and execut- 
ing school policies, the curricula, salary- 
schedules, tenure, retirement system, 
leave of absence, and such other im- 
provements in conditions as will enable 
educators to function properly in edu- 
cational, professional, social, and civic 
circles 

9. To develop leaders 

10. To promote and to increase in- 
terest in the state and national associa- 
tions for professional unity 

11. “To encourage educators to as- 
sume their responsibilities as citizens 
as well as to exercise their rights and 
privileges’ 

12. To present a solid professional 
front in ‘waging the peace’ and in de- 
veloping world citizens.” 


<< ———— 


Forty TEACHERS in Susquehanna 
County attended a workshop in Mont- 
rose this summer. Willis E. Pratt, head, 
department of education, Pennsylvania 
State College, was in charge. 
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Editorial Note—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by pub- 


Ushers. The announcements unless signed do not purport to be critical reviews but are 
intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 


wish to secure the books. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHING. 
Arthur G. Hoff. 314 pp. The Blakis- 
ton Company, Philadelphia. $3.75 

A textbook on how to teach science in 

junior and senior high schools. Unit 1 is 
on the mission of science in education; 
Unit 2, the content of science in the second- 
ary school; unit 3 the function of method 
in science teaching; unit 4 specific techniques 
in teaching science. In unit 5 there are 
discussions of supplementary factors such 
as science clubs, teaching aids, science rooms 
and equipment, and guidance. 


PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 
Rose Marie Cruzan. 204 pp. McKnight 
and McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois. 
$2.50 

A guide to all parliamentary rules which 
gives a concise explanation of each rule 
of order followed by an example to dem- 
onstrate how it is applied to actual 
practice. Tables show at a glance the rank- 
ing and non-ranking motions, then tell what 

vote is mecessary, whether it requires a 

second, whether it is debatable, whether it 

is reconsiderable, and whether it is amend- 















ce Paes 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB ‘ 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS a 
NOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 

8 


HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 
ene 


LEY] mone COMPLETE = MORE BEAUTIFUL = THOROUGHLY REORGANIZED 


through grade 8, graphically presented in 
smooth sequence. .. . 
the blending of accurate picture-text and 
word-text into one teaching medium, 


PRIMARY. The pre-primer, WE SEE, is entirely pic- 
torial. 48 pages of natural-color illustrations with no 
word-text enables the child to start the science program 
on the first day of the first grade, even before he learns 
to read. SUNSHINE AND RAIN, THROUGH THE 
YEAR, WINTER COMES AND GOES, and THE 
SEASONS PASS carry the ] arrang 
the third grade. Health, safety, and conservation round 
out a full science course. 

INTERMEDIATE, Arranged topically, THE HOW 
AND WHY CLUB, HOW AND WHY EXPERI- 
MENTS, and HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES de- 
velop the program with such topics as aviation, the work. 
shop, machines, sound, and other physical forces. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. Two new books have been 
added to the series—HOW AND WHY EXPLORA- 
TIONS and HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS. In 
clear, simple language and accurate illustrations, the 
easy-to-read format of the lower grade books is con- 
tinued. Radio, atomic energy, metals, foods, engines, com- 
munity health, and scientific war on disease are among 
the topics which will arouse and maintain the pupil's 
interest and foster scientific attitudes. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL. A teacher's manual 
for each grade; a workbook for each grade. 


THE 1947 REVISIONS 
MAKE ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
APPEALING AND EASY 


Continuous science from kindergarten 


Visual education in 





g t through 





| THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY, INC., SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 





Kepresented by—W. H. BIE, T. K. ELLIS, P. W. SYMONDS 
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able. An index provides quick access to 
every point of order and every question of 
procedure. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
26th Yearbook of Department of 
Elementary Principals, 1201-16 St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $3. Dis 
counts to 33 1/3% in quantities of 100 

Good elementary schools always have de 
veloped spiritual values in children. This 
yearbook says in effect: “Here is how we 
have been doing it.” It reports concrete ex- 
periences in which children in the United 

States have been helped toward living on 

a higher plane under the following divisions: 

The School Program as a Whole Can Build 

Spiritual Values, Group Experiences Con- 

tribute to Spiritual Values, The Individual 

Child and the Individual Teacher Find 

Spiritual Growth, Relations of the Elemen- 

tary School with Other Institutions in Build- 

ing Spiritual Values, Evaluation of Attain- 
ment in Spiritual Values, and Spiritual 

Values in the Daniel Webster School. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DRAFTING. Stanley 
J. Pawelek. 137 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.48 


A book planned to lead the beginners by 
means of freehand sketching, to an under- 
standing of the basic principles of drafting. 
Language is simple, and the development 
is through chapters on How to Draw 
Various Kinds of Lines, Picture Drawing, 
Two-View and Three-View Drawings, 
Technique of Lettering and of Dimensioning. 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS. Marion Lansing. 
180 pp. Illus, Heath. $2 

Events chosen are those most frequently 
used for American history in grades five 
and six. The stories of explorers and 
settlers are so told to make it easy for 
children to understand how geographic con- 
ditions influenced the success or failure of 
their efforts. At the end of each unit a brief 
summary rounds out the story. Study helps 
and illustrations are educational aids. 





Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3; N. ¥2s 
PoPpULAR BALLROOM DANCES FOR ALL 
T. E. Parson, $0.75 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbas Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
CONQUEST. Norvell & Hovious. Books 
Two and Three. $2 each 
University Press of Houston, Texas: 
SONO-SPELLER. Workbook and _ spelling 
tablet. Katherine P. Carter. $0.45 
Order from Mrs. Carter, Box 235R2, 
Bay City, Texas 
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H. FRANK Hare, until recently the 
principal of Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem, is now superintendent of 
the Phoenixville schools. He succeeds 
James H. Seacrist, resigned. Doctor 
Hare was formerly the supervising 
principal of the Camp Hill schools. 


Ceci. L. Rice, former principal of 
Radnor High School, became superin- 
tendent of Coatesville on August 1. 
He succeeded HARVEY R. VANDERSLICE, 
who resigned to take a position of pro- 
fessor of education at Ursinus College. 


EUGENE M. MCKELVEY, supervising 
principal of the schools of Derry bor- 
ough, Westmoreland County, has been 
named associate superintendent of the 
county schools, succeeding John H. 
Elliott, retired. 


WALTER B. JONES of the depart- 
ment of vocational education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is taking a 
year’s leave of absence to serve as con- 
sultant in teacher education in Brazil. 


E. C. Noyes, who served as assistant 
superintendent in Allegheny County for 
30 years, retired on July 1. 


VERNON H. W. DESSENBERGER of 
Carlisle, formerly special education 
supervisor for schools of Cumberland, 
Perry, and Juniata Counties, is now 
principal of Pottstown Junior High 
School. 

JoHN Orr, acting dean of West- 
minster College, has been named acting 
president to succeed H. Lloyd Cleland, 
who resigned to return to the Pitts- 
burgh schools. 

WAYNE COUNTY took a big step 
in consolidation of schools since the 
closing of the 1946-47 school term. 
During the summer two three-year high 
schools were closed, the pupils of which 
will be transported to four-year high 
schools. 

H. B. AMMERMAN, county superin- 
tendent, reports also that they have 
closed one three-teacher elementary 
school and ten one-teacher schools. 


AGNES KRaRupP, formerly head of 
the school department, library associa- 
tion of Portland, Oregon, has been 
appointed as su;2rvisor of school li- 
brary services in the Pittsburgh public 
schools. 


Harry L. TENNYSON, supervising 
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Notes aud News 


principal of Burgettstown-Smith Town- 
ship school district, will be on a yeat’s 
leave of absence 1947-48. He will at- 
tend the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia to complete his work for a 
doctor’s degree. WILLIAM P. MILLER 
will act as supervising principal in the 
absence of Mr. Tennyson. 





ROBERT A. BREAM, assistant super- 
intendent of Adams County schools, 
Gettysburg, for the past five years, has 
resigned to accept a teaching post in 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem. His 
duties began September 8. 














PRESIDENTS 
of 
CITY and COUNTY 
Teachers Organizations 


Please note... 


@ One of the most valuable and successful welfare projects 
of approximately 1,000 of the country's most progressive 
teachers’ organizations is the Teachers Group Plan of Income 
Replacement, designed by the Washington National Insur- 
ance Company. 


@ By using your collective buying power as a select Group, 
your Association is able to offer its members wholesale cover- 
age that they themselves could not purchase at twice the 
cost. You will enable some of your co-workers to obtain 
restriction-free coverage which they might not be able to 
obtain otherwise because of past health history. 


@A few of the larger Teachers Groups offering their mem- 
bers Washington National protection are: Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg, Scranton, Erie, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Hartford, 
Miami, and hundreds of others. 


@ If you wish to render a real service to your members, you 
will want further information regarding this project. For 
details, write: 


xk 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Specialists in Group Insurance for the Teaching Profession 


Western Penna. Group Office, 409 Investment Building, 
Pittsburgh 22. 


Eastern Penna. Group Office, 602 Perry Building, 
Philadelphia 2. 
































Today CON QUEST blazes a trail in 


reading adventure for boys and girls »» 


Based on a ten-year survey to determine 

the selections of real literary merit 

which pupils most enjoy » » Books 1-3 

for grades 7-9 » » By George W. Norvell 

and Carol Hovious » » Published by 
D. C. Heath and Company 


























SPECIAL OFFER to Art Educators 








NOVEMBER—Fo tk Arts 
AND Crarts—Arts and 
Crafts subjects of the 
world integrated to Class- 
room use. 
DECEMBER—Home anp 
Town—H ome, School, 
Town and City Art as 
applied in America and 
other nations of the 
World. 

JANUARY — Mexico — 
Folk Art, Painting, Draw- 
ing, Arts and Crafts, 
Sculpture, Travel and 
Colorful Everyday Life 
in Contemporary Mexico. 











Here is a liberal introductory offer 
made to acquaint you with SCHOOL 
ARTS MAGAZINE—the magazine 
that brings you illustrated teaching 
material—creative project ideas— 
and helps you organize your art 
education programs. SCHOOL ARTS 
has been a pioneer and leader in the 
field of Art Education for 47 years. 
It is READ and USED by thousands 
of Art Educators in the schools of 
America every month from Sep- 
tember to June. 


SEND ONLY ONE DOLLAR TODAY (attached 
to the coupon) and introduce yourself to SCHOOL 
ARTS for the idea-packed issues of November, 
December and January. Or send $4.00 for a full 
year subscription of 10 issues. 


Trott ttc ccc cco 
; SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 

1310 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 

0 Enclosed find $1.00 for 3 issues 

CJ Enclosed find $4.00 for 10 issues 
I 
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CHARLES I. RAFFENSPERGER, super- 


. Vising principal at Juniata Joint High 


School, Mifflintown, for the past eleven 
years, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy caused by Doctor Bream’s 
resignation. His duties will begin Sep. 
tember 1 in the office of the county 
superintendent of schools at Gettysburg. 

RALPH SCRAFFORD, supervisor of 
special education in Adams County, has 
resigned to accept a teaching position in 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg. 

S. GorRDON Ruby, chief of com- 
mercial education in the Department 
of Public Instruction, and formerly di- 
rector of business education for the 
York public schools, has been elected 
secretary of the York school board to 
succeed David N. Crider. 

VIVIENNE ANDERSON, teacher of 
English at the Bartram Senior High 
School, Philadelphia, is contributing an 
interesting monthly feature in The 
School Executive Magazine. Each month 
she presents a dramatic episode in the 
life of some superintendent or principal 
which involves dealing with faculty or 
parents. Although the incidents are 
fictional, they provide food for dis- 
cussion in faculty meetings. 

Davin N. CRIDER, secretary of the 
York City school board since March 1, 
1905, retired August 30. During his 
42 years of service Mr. Crider never 
missed a school board meeting, and 
never had a vote cast against him at any 
of his numerous elections to the post 
he served with great fidelity and 
efficiency. 

CRAFTON BoROUGH has announced 
the following new teachers: JOSEPHINE 
N. WisHART, Spanish and English; 
DANIEL W. GALBRAITH, world _his- 
tory and problems of democracy, and 
assistant football coach; EsTHER Mc- 
AFEE, 6th grade. 

HarotD L. SERvEY, Washington, 
D. C., returned to Crafton High School 
to resume teaching biology and math- 
ematics after having been in military 
service for four years. 

Mrs. ANNA MORELAND, after spend- 
ing a sabbatical leave year in Florida, 
has returned to Crafton High School 
to her position as health and physical 
education teacher. 

A. O. MILLER, formerly supervising 
principal of the Greene-Dreher Joint 
Consolidated School, Newfoundland, 
and supervising principal of the schools 
of Tremont from 1937 to 1947, is now 
supervising principal of schools of 
Matamoras, Pike County. 
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Mrs. PHYLLIS M. EpwArpDs, a teacher 
in Pike County schools from 1922 to 
1935, and more recently principal of 
the Lincoln Building, Palmer Town- 
ship school, Easton, has been elected 
to the training school of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown. This sum- 
mer Mrs. Edwards enrolled in the 
graduate course of the Pennsylvania 
State College to work for her doctor's 
degree. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY has announced 
the following new supervising prin- 
cipals: CHARLES BARNHART, Blawnox 
borough; JOHN L. TREVASKIS, Castle 
Shannon; Guy N. HaArRriGER, Cora- 
opolis; W. S. Bazarp, Har-Brack 
Union; N. E. ApAMs, Pitcairn; CHAS. 
V. Wick, Richland Township. 

RuTH B. Evans, a former teacher in 
the Greene-Dreher Joint Consolidated 
school, Newfoundland, and in the 
elementary grades of the Hellertown 
and Bethlehem schools, has been elected 
to teach in one of the kindergartens of 
the City of Allentown. 





JUST OUT — 


VOCAB 


A NEW BOOK THAT 


Excites New Interest in. ................ 
Stimulates Incentive for 





Correct Spellings of oO 
Makes it Fun to Study R 
Creates Discussion of D 

Meanings OF cso 
Increases Group Interest in. ..... * 





$2.00 Postpaid 
VOCAB PUBLISHERS 
Stewart Station—R-13 









Richmond, Virginia 
Band, orchestra, chorus, 
ins Keeping, commercial club, 
FREE CIRCULAR 


50* IN STOCK READY 
g'58* FOR DELIVER 

editor and staff, drama, 
typing, shorthand, book- 

for student council, basket- 

ACHIEVEMENT ball, library, year guards. 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
608 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


and 
MEMBERSHIP 





pe 





FOLLETT PUB. CO. 1257 5S. WABASH CHICAGO ILL 








REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Old established company publishing seat- 
work, individual learning devices, flash cards 
and wall charts for the elementary grades 
desires representative in this State. Com- 
mission paid on all sales in territory. Re- 
tired Superintendent or Sales Representa- 
tive carrying non-competitive materials pre- 
ferred. Write The Plymouth Press, 2921 
West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Illinois. 
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SCHOOLS in Susquehanna County 
were sprayed this year to eliminate flies. 

MarRGARET ISABEL ALLEN, Donora, 
has been appointed as supervisor of 
home economics of Washington, Beaver, 
and Greene Counties. 

Montour County has made avail- 
able the services of a dental hygienist 
and an attendance officer for all its 
rural districts. The county school di- 
rectors have authorized the employ- 
ment of a county music supervisor 
when one can be obtained. 

RHODA K. SOBECK, former super- 
vising principal of Richland Township, 
Allegheny County, has taken a position 
in California. 

C. A. Bair, former supervising prin- 
cipal at Pitcairn Borough, is now assist- 
ant superintendent in Allegheny County. 
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DON’T SLIP 


financially! 


SS IcKNEsS and accidents can’t 
always be avoided; but the finan- 
cial tumble that often goes with 
them can be prevented. A TPU 
“House-pitalization” Certificate 
protects your savings and income 

. helps pay hospital, doctor 
and medical bills. The 
pitalization” plan provides bene- 


‘“House- 


fits both at home or in the hospi- 
tal . . . and generously too . . 

$10.00 per day for 10 full days in 
case of surgical treatment, and 
$6.00 per day for a further period 
of 46 days. 
generous TPU benefits provided by 


Learn more about the 


a “House-pitalization” Certificate. 


Send coupon for complete details! 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about the 
“House-pitalization” Certificate. 


Name . 


A ddrc ss 


Send information for 
TEACHER [] NON-TEACHER [] 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU 


PROTECTION 











Necrology 


HELEN ELIZABETH RICKABAUGH, 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, June 
23. 

JosePpH M. UHLER, president, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, August 17. 

JoHN RIcHIE SCHULTZ, president of 
Allegheny College, August 11. 

ARTHUR C. Davies, William Penn 
High School, Harrisburg, July 25. 

JosePpH M. HILLIs, history teacher, 
Steelton High School, July 23, in West 
Fairview. 


Calendar 


October 2-3—Education 
Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Pennsylvania School Press 
Assn., Hershey 

October 4—House of Delegates, Cen- 


Congress, 


tral Convention District, Lock 
Haven 
October 9-10—Central Convention 


District, Lock Haven 
October 13-19—Pennsylvania Week 
October 16-18—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 








BRYAN 


Member—N. A. T. A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
TEACHERS NEEDED NOW FOR IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


We have many excellent positions, professionally and financially, listed by 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
W. D. Greulich 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Kingsley 5-1745 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools @ Schools for Teachers ¢ Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


Personal Discriminating Service 


E, F. Maloney 
E, F. Maloney, jr. |] Managers 














Established 1880 





Teachers Needed — All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting them- 
selves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give 
you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


67th Year 














PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bidg. - PITTSBURGH - Fifth Avenue & Grant Street 





TEACHERS NEEDED FOR COLLEGE, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. WE PLACE TEACHERS EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR. 





Atlantic 5398 Enroll Now 


(Member National Association of Teachers Agencies) 


* JOHN B. RITTER, Manager 











NEW JERSEY 


OFFERS 
Tenure Pensions 


Good Salaries 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was ttt 
erly Executive Sec’y, N. J. Education Assn. 
STACY TRENT HOTEL, TRENTON 8, N. J. 


through the 











- TEACHERS 


A D A M S AGENCY 


The salary scales in the areas in which 
we operate are considerably higher 
than in Pennsylvania—It is to your ad- 
vantage to investigate now. 

No Registration Fee e Member N. A. T.A. 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G,N. W, WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


80 








Interested in Advancement ? 


Good Positions Open All Over the East. 
College, High School, and Elementary. 


Contact Us Today! 


MA by K PLACEMENT SERVICE 


44 W. Market St., York, Pa. 











October 17—Eastern Convention Dis. 
trict, Reading 

October 17—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Hershey 

October 17-18—Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence on Education of Exceptional 
Children, Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind, Pittsburgh 

October 23-24—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 23-25—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for Student Participation in 
School Government, Bradford 

October 24—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Harrisburg 

October 27-29—Rural Education Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 

November 7-8—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Harris- 


burg 

November 8—House of Delegates, 
Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week 

November 16-22—Children’s Book 
Week 

November 21-22—Northeastern Con- 


vention District, Scranton 

November 25—Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Assn.; 
Room 301, Education Bldg., Har- 
risburg 

November 27-29—National Council of 
Teachers of English, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

December 4—House of Delegates, 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Houston Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

December 5-6—Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Assn., Harrisburg 

December 29-31—Annual Convention, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1948 

February 4—State School Board Secre- 

taries Assn., Harrisburg 


February 4-5—Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Assn., Harris- 
burg 


February 21-26—American Assn. of 
School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 13-17—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
Philadelphia 
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* Published this month 
eee A WORLD GEOGRAPHY FOR UPPER AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES ec ee 


vention 
in Dis- 


Confer. 


=) “GEOGRAPHY: WORKING WORLD” 


1 Con- 
BY McCONNELL-HARTER 


\SSOCia- 
ion in 


oa THE NEW McCONNELL SERIES 


* GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE HOME 


sranch, 
eau GEOGRAPHY AROUND THE WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE AMERICAS 
. Con- GEOGRAPHY OF LANDS OVERSEAS 
» Col. * GEOGRAPHY OF A WORKING WORLD 
$sOcia- 
fais RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
egates, 111 Eighth Avenue NEW YORK Il, 
rict, 


Represented by: 
J. A. Garrison, 1027 N. College Ave., Carlisle, Pa. @ C. C. Mullen, 1012 Spring St., Reading, Pa. 
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a SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 

rset ontinuous measurement 

a Present the new omprehensive coverage 
onclusive interpretation 

Tae HEALTH AND PERSONAL 

7 DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM Just published 


strict, 


Penn- 
Helps for Teachers METROPOLITAN 
usic In building health and safety habits 
In guiding the personal development of children AC a | EVEM E NT 
Grades One to Four 


ition, Baruch, Montgomery, Bauer, Gray 
Good Times with Our Friends Five in the Family TESTS 
Three Friends The Girl Next Door 


wi Basic Reading Tests New FORM R 


“It is especially important that primary-grade 


tate é ; , ~ ° ° < 
teachers have access to tests which will help them « ~ 
arris- know how well their pupils are mastering the Standardization hased on testing 
early stages of reading.” over 500,000 pupils in 48 states 
. from the manual for the new Basic Reading Tests ° ee 
of by Marion Monroe and William S. Gray. The tests are in elty, town, and rural schools. 
” based on the vocabulary and teaching program of the 
antic ae Basic ee are ae — 
ading Tests, from the pre-r ing level of first grade 
through the high third grade. One is to be used at or WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
. near the time the pupils complete each of the Basic 
ntion Reading texts. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Teck, Represented b 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 1a eee lca 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 


Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


President 


..Harvey A. Andruss 

: ..Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney ..Home Economics and Industrial Arts . .. Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion .Library Science .......... .Paul G. Chandler 

E. Stroudsburg ..Health Education .... ..Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro .... _. Art Education ..L. H. Van Houten 
_Art, Business, Home Economics and Music . ..Ralph E. Heiges, Acting 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach 


Indiana .... 
Kutztown .... _. Art Education and Library Science 2 
_.Richard T. Parsons 


Lock Haven _....Health Education 

Mansfield ... _.. Home Economics and Music Education .. .James G. Morgan 

_ Industrial Arts and Library Science .D. L. Biemesderfer 
_, Levi Gilbert 


Millersville... ae 
Shippensburg _, Adult, Business and Cooperative Education . 
Slippery Rock . Health Education ..Dale W. Houk 

; Charles S. Swope 


West Chester 
Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 


Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 
All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 


education or in the special fields as indicated above. 
Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


excursions are planned in connection with many courses. 


Special Curricula 


Atypical Education and Business Education 


Bloomsburg . fie 
California .Atypical Education and Industrial Arts ... 


College 


schools of Pennsylvania. 
The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 


* 


preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST- ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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